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> ma warm air heater are;points of profit to you. When you pick the line of warm air heaters that you will cffer 
=: to your customers, it is your duty as well as a sound business principle, to pick a good line in order that you 
= may give them the very best for the money that they will invest. 


AMERICAN BOILER PLATE 
WARM AIR HEATERS 


are good heaters and are sure to please your most exacting customers. They are, as their slogan signifies, 
BUILT LIKE A POWER BOILER. ‘They will not crack because they are made of heavy boiler plate, riveted 
and calked like a power boiler. The warm air heaters that you sell must contain good qualities. Mainly they 
must he Sanitary, Durable, Economical and Salable. She well known AMERICAN BOILER PLATE 
WARM AIR HEATERS are sanitary. ‘Their construction is durable and they are very economical. 
And they are salable. (Dealers everywhere are daily adding to the evidence of this fact A detailed 
study of the AMERICAN BOILER PLATE WARM AIR HEATERS will convince any one of their Points of 


Superiority. Let us send you our booklets and catalogs. Write today. 
We also make the THERMO CAST IRON WARM AIR HEATERS 
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The FRONT RANK 


TRAOE NAME REGS STeRew 


|@® ~~ Steel Furnace 


sells best, serves best and satisfies best, because it 
Conserves Fuel by reason of its 
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Longer Fire Travel 
and larger radiating surface. The [RRONTRANE 


gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; automatically ven- 
tilates while heating the rooms; automatically hu- 
midifies the warm air, and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver- 


tisement for the FRONTRANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FR9NTRANE Goodbye! We're eo 
write us today for liberal terms oe ror nop 
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WHETHER a uniform price is a bad thing or a good 
can be determined only with reference to the general 


public economics. To begin with, there- 


Fixing fore, it must be decided whether the peo- 
Prices. ple as a whole are entitled to any prob- 
lematic exercise of competition without 

limit. If you say no it is not, in the public interests, 


that there should be cut-throat competition, that it is 
reasonable to limit it at all, then the question is whether 
the fixing a margin above the wholesale price—if you 
assume it is only a reasonable margin, enough, we will 
say, to let the retailer barely live—is an economically 
unsound thing to do. 

Now if we answer no to that and say that it is eco- 
nomically defensible, the question at once arises, if 
you once say that may be done, what safeguard is there 
that the margin will not be raised to an unreasonable 
limit? Anybody can see that right away. If you open 
the door at all and say you can fix prices, what assur- 
ance have you that it will not be unreasonable ? 

No one can say whether maintained prices of goods, 
speaking generally throughout the country, are too 
high or not. The only way to reach that would be to 
find out the cost of each individual article, the selling 
price, and then say in each instance whether the mar- 
gin was too high or not. But we do know the condi- 
tions under which those prices are arrived at and we 
know perfectly well—so far as the Government's pol 
icy has been not to fix prices—that if there is an oppor- 
tunity for competition to have free competition, then 
we must assume that they ultimately bring the prices 
down to a reasonable level. 

When a manufacturer sells goods under his trade- 
mark, which are not monopolistic in character in com- 
petition with other manufacturers he sells them under 
a condition of competition which will bring the price 


down. 


It has been illustrated in the automobile business at 
a time, too, when there was a tremendous demand for 
the thing. Hence if you establish a condition which 
tends to a reasonable price you have done all which 
the Government so far has attempted to do, and all 
which public policy requires you to do. 

There is only one aspect in which there is a debat- 
able question, and that is whether where there are two 
manufacturers, one of whom produces uneconomically 
and one produces economically—and that must be so 
0 a certain extent all over the country—it is sound 


fconomics to fix that margin so as to accommodate the 
average. 





THAT THERE Is an intimate connection between the 
Third Liberty Loan and War Savings Stamps be 
comes apparent from a consideration not 

The Third only of their sameness of purpose but 
War Loan. also of the ease with which they can be 
The War Sav 


rival of the Liberty 


made to work together. 
ings campaign is in no sense i. 
fact, it is a partner—not a junior 


Loan drive. In 


partner, but a full partner. The amount to be raised 
through the sale of War Savings stamps equals the 
amount of the first Liberty Loan. The man who has 
bought Liberty Bonds is not thereby excused from 
aiding in the War Savings Campaign, and the man, 
woman, or child who has bought War Savings Stamps, 
and is continuing to buy them, is not thereby excused 
from purchasing Liberty Bonds if he or she can, in 
any way, raise the money. 

The United 
tensive bond drive wants the people to invest what 


States Government, in its short, in 
ever money they can raise, from any source whatever, 
their capital and accumulated savings, in the larger 
national securities. But throughout the year, the 


Government also asks the people—all the people—to 
save what they can, every week, every day and invest 
the day by day savings in War Savings stamps. Suen 
saving, methodically and persistently carried out, alone 
can make a people thrifty. Such savings create new 
capital on which the nation can do its business of 
making war. Such saving releases raw materials, fa 
tories and workers for the service of the Gsovernment 
The purpose of the War Savings campaign ts to raise 
money, but it is more than that, and the “baby bonds” 
must not be lost sight of while the drive for the Ing 
ger bonds is in progress. 


Tue Bureau of Publicity of the United States 
Treasury Department has sent out a significant com 
parison between the uses of explosives 

That which basically 


The Basic i war and peace. 


Difference. 


nation from our 


the 


differentiates us as a 
Teutonic enemies is constructive 
purposes toward which we have consistently directed 
the forces which our foes have devoted to war, de 
struction, and tyranny. With us, giant powder and 
dynamite are instruments of peaceful agriculture and 
we do not think of them as primarily intended for 
the annihilation of cities, towns, and villages. 

Almost every farmer in the Middle West has at on 
time or another had experience with giant powder and 


dynamite. These explosives once were used almost 
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exclusively on the farms for the purpose of uprooting 
stumps. Of late they have been used—powder espe- 
cially—for loosening subsoils before planting orchard 
trees and crops with long-root systems, such as alfalfa 
and sweet clover. Powder has even been used to dig 
ditches. All of this work the American farmer has 
found to be dangerous and, above all, expensive. Now 
the United States Government has gone into the busi- 
ness of manufacturing explosives and using them on 
an enormous scale. America is at war with a power- 
ful nation—a foe rich in inventive genius and deter- 
mined to defeat this country. 

It takes money—billions of dollars—to manufacture 
explosives and to train men to use them effectively in 
guns, and then to transport those high-powered ex- 
plosives and the expert users of them to the battle- 
fields of Europe in order that the common foe may 
be defeated with its own weapons—its own weapons, 
because Germany uses all her powder to conquer her 
neighbors in war while the American nation has de- 
voted its powder very largely to the arts of peace on 
the farm and in the quarry. Every dollar the Ameri- 
can agriculturist contributes to his Goverment in the 
purchase of war bonds provides the War Department 
and the Navy Department with the means to crush a 
foreign power that believes powder is made solely for 
guns and that the sons of its farmers are only “cannon 
fodder.” 











AS A RULE it is assumed that the debtor class con- 
sists of poor people and the creditor class of rich 


people. But this is not in accordance 
Danger of with the facts. The owners of property, 
Inflation. the employers of labor and operators 


of business belong with the debtors 
rather than with the creditors, so far as the effects 
of rising prices are concerned. What they own and 
what they sell is not ordinarily fixed in price, although 
that is true of most public utilities. The great bulk 
of private property usually responds in nominal values 
to changes in the prices of the products. The laborer 
for fixed wages is in the creditor rather than the 
debtor class, and while wages in some lines follow 
more or less closely the general state of business 
activity, in many instances they lag seriously behind 
advances in the cost of living. The salaried class and 
all who for any reason are least independent and able 
to help themselves are sufferers by rising prices. 
Along with these is the great body of people whe 
are not in business but who have saved something for 
old age or a rainy day, and have it out at interest, 
or in a bank, or who have made provision for depend- 
ents by carrying life insurance. If it is assumed that 
the present level of prices and cost of living is per- 
manent, then it must be allowed that since 1914 nearly 
one-half the value of all such savings have been wiped 
out as with a sponge! Do we realize what is taking 


place, and are we content for the sake of maintaining 
for a time the useless effort to do business as usual 
to allow this process to go on? 

But it will be said that this situation is only tem- 
porary, that after the war prices will subside and 
those losses which now appear on paper will be recov- 
Very well, suppose we take that horn of the 


ered. 
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dilemma, and face the task of reducing wages to 
the pre-war level, and of paying the debts and taxes 
inherited from the war out of the pre-war profits and 
earnings. Is that outlook so much more encouraging 
as to reconcile us to going still farther on the path 
which must be retraced ? 

There are many uncertainties about the future but 
one thing is certain, and that is that the gravest dan- 
gers will be connected with the inflation of wages, 
prices and indebtedness. It is granted that a degree 
of inflation is unavoidable, and a degree great enough 
With 
another great loan pending more is unavoidable and 
the end is not in sight, but it is of the highest impor- 
tance that the tendencies understood and 
that the remedy shall be 
ble. That remedy lies in concentrating the energies 
and resources of the country upon necessary work to 
the exclusion of work which is not necessary either 


to cause serious concern has already occurred. 


shall be 
applied so far as possi- 


to the prosecution of the war or to sustain the health 
and strength of the people, and in finding purchasing 
power for the Government by conserving and trans- 
ferring to it the purchasing power of-the people. 








THERE ARE many indications that radical changes 
in our methods of production will come into effect 
after the war. In England, at the end 
of three years’ experience of military 
necessity, manufacturers find that they 
have had to unlearn nearly everything 
which seemed in the old days to constitute the Alpha 
and the Omega of technical and commercial educa- 
tion and workshop practice. And they have yet to 
learn and to appreciate the full value of standardize: 
In the days gone by an engine or a motor- 


Changes in 
Production. 


production. 
car, or even a spade or a shovel, would be every- 
thing desirable to one customer. To another it was 
not. The latter would ask for an engine with the fly- 
wheel on the opposite side, or an increased cylinder 
diameter, or the car must have a different wheel bas», 
or be upholstered a different color, or its steering gear 
set at a different angle. Or the spade or the shovel 
must be half an inch wider or have an inch longer 
handle. And so it went on. 

Manufacturers must keep a staff of clerks and a 
roomful of data and specifications in order to com- 
ply individually with the peculiar requirements of \ 
and B right down to Z, in each case some more or less 
special modification being required to bring the prod- 
uct within the whims and wishes of each and every 
customer. And the selling price must remain alike 
and unalterable. 

Three years of war have taught British manufactu‘- 
ers that by these means alone can they hope to reach 
that high standard of quantity production which spells 
the lowest possible limit of manufacturing cost and 
that maintenance of accuracy essential to the handling 
of spare parts and replacements. In all matters af- 
fecting production, whether its application be to de- 
sign, materials, machinery, tools, buildings, methods. 
or works or office equipment, standardization must be 
insisted upon to the highest possible limit of general 
consistency. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Happiness is builded as much out of pleasant mem- 
ories as out of present sensations. Wherefore, the 
materials for its construction should be gathered every 
day. With the thought of tomorrow's happiness in 
mind, we ought to reject today the things which are 
unfit to be wrought into the fabric of life. 


My Old Guard friend, Fred M. Huggins of Meri- 
dian, Texas, is a shining example of what a patriotic 
business man can accomplish. As representative to 
the jobbing trade of Texas for the Lalance & Gros- 
jean Manufacturing Company of New York, he 
handles that firm’s interests in so satisfactory a man- 
ner as to excite the envy of younger men who marvel 
at his capacity for work. In his spare time he does 
more for the various war 
County, Texas, than the average man could achieve 
in double the time. Withal, he finds leisure to pro- 
mote healthy laughter with such tales as the follow 


committees of Bosque 


ing : 

While walking along the street an epileptic dropped 
in a fit and was quickly rushed to a hospital. Upon 
removing his coat one of the nurses found a piece of 
paper pinned to the lining, on which was written: 

“This is to inform the house surgeon that this is 
just a plain fit—no appendicitis. My appendix has 
already been removed twice.” 

* * * 

It doesn't matter very much what the reason for 
perseverance may be so long as the perseverance con- 
tinues unbroken. My friend, W. O. McClanahan, 
vice-president of the Chicago Stove Sales Club, tells 
a story of two Irishmen who were about to engage 
in a boxing match. 

They agreed that whoever shoud want to stop first 
should say “Sufficiency.” 

The encounter was a lively one and both men were 
about winded when one of them called out “Suffi- 
ciency !” 

“Begorry,” said the other, “that’s the word I’ve been 
trying to think of for ten minutes.” 

* oh x 

It is good practice to read all directions and labels 
on containers of any description. Neglect of this 
precaution is likely to result in disagreeable conse- 

My friend, Joe Hottel of the Delta File 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, relates a_ story 


quences. 
Works, 
which emphasizes the moral of his declaration: 

Mrs. Austin had asked her husband many times to 
varnish the kitchen oil-cloth. Finally, in desperation, 
he donned his overalls one Saturday afternoon and 
went at the job. They were very careful to stay off 
the floor on Sunday, but on Monday morning it had 
not dried a bit. 

“Something is certainly wrong with that varnish, 
George,”’ said Mrs. Austin in dismay. “Where did 
you put the can?” 

“T set it back on the cellar shelf,” replied George 
absently, as he looked up from the morning paper. 

Mrs. Austin disappeared, but soon returned with 
the can in her hand. She stood in front of her hus- 
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band in ominous silence. He looked up at her in- 
quiringly. 

“Well, George Austin,” she exclaimed as she held 
the can toward him, “can’t you read? Do you know 
what you’ve done? You've varnished the kitchen oik 
cloth with pure Vermont maple sirup!” 

* * * 

It does me a world of good to meet Harvey Manny 
of the Robinson Furnace Company, Chicago. Always 
he has some comical story to tell to smooth the ruf 
fled brow of care, such as: 

During some excavations in a district of historical 
interest some workmen came upon a stone which was 
shaped very like a coffin. They thereupon began to 
discuss coffins, and an Irishmaia remarked: 

“Whoy don't they use stone coffins now? They'd 
save a lot o’ money!” 

“Why? 
cult to make,” 

“Oh, but,” said the Irishman, “you see, a 


How would they? They'd be most difh 
said another workman. 


stone 


coffin would last a dead man all his life!” 


F } k 


The vanity of some persons is proof against any- 
thing less penetrating than a 42-centimeter shell. | 
laughed heartily the other day when my friend, Wal 
lace L. Pond of the Nicholson File Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, related a conversation which he 
overheard between two artists, which supplies con 
clusive evidence of this statement : 

First Artist—‘I received a magnificent tribute to 
my skill the other day at the exhibition.” 

Second Artist—‘“Indeed, what was it?” 

First Artist—*You know my picture, ‘A Storm at 
Sea? Well, a man and his wife were looking at it 
and I overheard the fellow say, ‘Come away, my dear; 
that picture makes me sick.’ ”’ 


By some strange twist of fate, the simplest things 


of life are the most difficult to learn. Yet failure to 


learn them and to practice them is the cause of most 
of the unhappiness and tragedy in the world. It re 
quires no great equipment of talent nor any marvelous 
exertion of will power to do the little kind things 
whose sum constitutes the total of all that is worth 


while in human existence. This thought ts persua 


sively set forth in the following lines: 
If All Who Hate Would Love Us. 


If all who hate would love us, 
And all our loves were true, 
The stars that swing above us 
Would brighten in the blue; 
If cruel words were kisses, 
And every scowl a smile, 
\ better world than this is 
Would hardly be worth while; 
If purses would not tighten 
To meet a brother's need, 
The load we bear would lighten 
Above the grave of greed 


If those who whine would whistle, 
And those who languish laugh, 
The rose would rout the thistle, 
The grain outrun the chaff 
If hearts were only jolly, 
If grieving were forgot, 
And tears of melancholy 
Were things that now are not, 
Then love would kneel to duty, 
Then all the world would seem 
\ bridal bower of beauty, 
\ dream within a dream 
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SIMON J. 


When iron filings are heaped on a piece of paper 
and a magnet is brought underneath the pile, the fil- 
ings will arrange themselves in two well defined 
groupings to correspond to the poles of the magnet. 
This more or less mysterious effect is the result of 
the operation of a force which is called magnetism. 
sy a figurative application of the phenomenon, we 
say that a man possesses magnetism when he is able 
to attract persons to himself out of the .undifferen- 
tiated mass of his fellow men and to influence them 
in the formation of definite relationships of friend- 
ship or business. 

sy what process of heredity or of self-development 
this strange quality of magnetism comes into play may 
never be known. Certain it 
is that personal magnetism is 
a power which enhances the 
character of a man and gives 
him advantages over his less 
fortunately dowered fellows. 
In addition to sturdy virtues 
and talents, Simon J. Koehler 
is possessed of magnetism. It 
would perhaps be an _ ill-bal- 
anced statement of the facts 
to declare that his success in 
life is due, in any overwhelm- 
ing measure, to this rare gift. 
That it has been instrumen- 
tal in drawing to him so large 
a number of friends and busi- 
ness acquaintances is beyond 
question. 

It would be an injustice, by 
no means intentional, to allow 
the inference to be drawn that 
his achievements are the re- 
sult of this peculiar magnet- 
ism and not the product of 
earnest effort and persistent following up of plans 
and purposes. Prominence is given here to his en- 
dowment of personal magnetism to explain in some 
degree the uncommon popularity which he has ac- 
quired among the hardware dealers of Chicago and 
vicinity. At the same time, it must not be assumed 
that this popularity has not been earned by the exer- 
cise of other personal qualities which warrant the 
good will and high opinion of his fellow merchants. 
While it is true that he has never consciously set for 
himself the task of deliberately seeking favor and 
fame in the business world, nevertheless, these desir- 
able rewards have come to him as a natural develop- 
ment of his own personality. 

Simon J. Koehler was born in Chicago, Illinois, in 


, ———————————oooooo 





KOEHLER. 


the year 1879 and received his education in the 
schools of his native city. From early boyhood, the 
hardware business fascinated him. When other lads 
found divertisement in the various games and sports, 
his keenest pleasure was in his father’s store watching 
the selling of hardware, examining the tools and varie- 
gated collection of commodities whose attraction for 
him deepened from day to day. When he was only 
twelve years of age, he began to assist his father in 
the store and was known throughout the neighbor- 
hood for his remarkable knowledge of the stock and 
prices of goods. At that early age, the magnetism to 
which reference has been made, was already in evi- 
Customers fell into the habit of looking for 
his engaging smile and listen- 
ing for the shrewd and hu- 


dence. 


morous observations of the 
lad. 
In 1806 his father died. 


The grief which that event 
caused him was deepened by 
the loss of familiar associa- 
tions, for his mother sold out 
the business and he was thus 
doubly bereaved. The whole 
bent of his mind was toward 
hardware, and he could not 
find contentment in any other 
occupation. Accordingly, the 
following year he went to 
work as a helper and clerk 
for Frank F. Porter, one of 
the best known hardware 
dealers in Chicago. In 1902, 
the firm of Frank F. Porter 
was incorporated and Mr. 
Koehler bought stock in the 
new company, having been 
thrifty and abstemious in his 
habits, and, therefore, having funds available for that 
purpose. He was elected secretary of the new corpo- 
ration. Since 1900, he has done most of the buying 
for the firm. 

The highest honors in the gift of the organized 
hardware dealers of Chicago have twice been be- 
stowed upon him in the form of the presidency of 
the Chicago Retail Hardware Association, which 
office he now occupies with signal credit to himself 
and his associates. Apart from buying and selling hard- 
ware, which has always been a pleasure as well as a 
business for him, Simon J. Koehler has only one 
hobby. He is a devoted disciple of Izaak Walton. In 
other words, he would rather fish than eat. The big 
ones seldom or never escape his hook. 
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HALL OF FAME 











CHARLES H. ROBINSON. 


Work is the secret of success. It is the dominant 
thing of the universe. From the protoplasm in the 
slime of the sea to the highly organized brain of man, 
through countless centuries evolution has gone forward 
by work. Our bodies are built up by work. The labor 
of the cells never ceases. Vast suns and stars and solar 
systems slowly emerge out of their primal nebula by 
the same process of work. It is the law of all growth. 
Results are measurable always in terms of effort. 
Genius itself has been defined as merely the capacity 
for taking infinite pains. The easy, effortless sem- 
blance of inspiration is never achieved without perspir- 
ation. The test of character is achievement. Words 
have value only to the extent that they are translated 
into deeds. 


was known among them for his honesty, truthfulness, 
sound judgment, and loyalty. 

When he was seventeen years of age, he was grad- 
uated from the high school of his native city. At once 
he entered the sheet metal, stove, and warm air heater 
business conducted by his father. He acquired some 
technical knowledge by actual working at the trade but 
devoted most of his time to learning how to manage 
the commercial affairs of the store. Upon the death 
of his father in 1900, he succeeded to the ownership of 
the business. The four years of practical training 
which he received under his father’s guidance fitted 
him for his new responsibilities, so that from the out- 
set success attended his operation of the store. 

Believing firmly in concen- 
trating all his energies upon a 





In studying the character of 
a man, therefore, it is of more 
importance to know what he 
has done rather than what he 
has said. His accomplish- 
ments do not take their sig- 
nificance from any fame 
which they produce but rather 
from their usefulness to the 
community in which he lives. 
It is not always the spectacu- 
lar deed which is of most 
benefit to the world. In fact, 
the simple ordinafy duties and 
business of a local merchant 
faithfully and __ intelligently 
carried out contribute as much 
to the national progress and 
well-being as work which is 
habitually done in the full 
glare of publicity, which is 
beyond | its 


often magnified 





single sufficient enterprise, 
rather than scattering them 
among several more or less 


disconnected interests, he has 
applied himself exclusively to 
the development of the busi- 
ness which he inherited from 
his parents. Prosperity has 
crowned his efforts and judg- 
ment in this respect. He has 
earned the regard and confi- 
dence of his fellow merchants. 
Recently a high tribute has 
been paid to his ability and 
popularity by his election as 
president of the Illinois Retail 
Hardware Association. 

In fraternal circles, his con- 
nections are of the highest ex- 
cellence. He is a member of 
the Ancient l'ree and Accept 
ed Masons, and a Knight of 





true proportions. 
These considerations are 
set forth as a sort of verbal background against which 
to limn the personality of Charles H. Robinson, presi 
dent of the Illinois Retail Hardware Association. He 
was born in Springfield, Illinois, in 1869, and has spent 
the greater part of his life in the city of his birth. 
His boyhood differed little from that of other lads of 
his day. There are no chronicles extant of the number 
of gates which he carried off from neighbor’s fences 
in Hallowe'en pranks with his schoolmates. He was 
a diligent scholar and made the most of his opportunity 
He ranked high in his studies 
In those early 


to acquire an education. 
and was popular among his classmates. 
years certain strongly marked characteristics mani- 
fested themselves and gained for him the respect and 
admiration of the boys with whom he associated. He 


l’ythias. lie has been active 


in the Commercial Association at Springfield, Illinois, 


ever since its inception and has served in an official 
capacity part of the time. Also he 
sheet metal, stove, and warm air heater line in the 


represents the 


Rotary Club. His patriotism is of the earnest, prac- 
tical kind; and he is now drilling once a week in the 
Volunteer Training Corps or Home Guards. Ile has 
a wife and four children. His oldest boy is a second 
lieutenant in the army. Two younger boys are in high 
His daughter is in college at Northampton, 


Ile has no special fads and his chiet 


school. 
Massachusetts. 
diversion consists in taking an outing with his family 
in the automobile. He employs from twenty to 
thirty people according to the needs of his business and 


handles many large contracts. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Ohio State Stove Company of Columbus, Ohio, 


has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to 


$250,000. 


oo 


SETS STANDARD FOR KITCHEN RANGES. 


In the long run, permanency of success comes not 
It is the result of careful thought 
The dealer in stoves, who is abreast of 


from mere accident. 
and planning. 
the times, neglects no opportunity to increase the co- 
gency of his salesmanship. Vague generalities do not 
take the place of accurate information. 
women of today who buy stoves know precisely what 
features of stoves are of advantage to them in their 
kitchens. They are being taught through practical 
courses of domestic economy in their various societies 


Scores of the 


to insist upon certain qualities ia the stoves which they 
buy. The dealer should be as well acquainted with the 
standards thus being developed as his own customers. 

In the selection of a coal or wood range certain 
important points must be kept in mind. - Customers 
should be urged to pay enough to be assured of first 
quality of construction and design. A range should 
last a lifetime unless radically abused. An ap- 
preciable difference in price between two ranges 
of similar outward design may indicate a poor grade 
of iron which will warp with heating; a grate con- 
struction that does not allow of sifting the ashes but 
instead “dumps” the fire ; it sometimes indicates a com- 
plication of draughts and dampers which make the con- 
trol of the fire difficult. 

The so-called “Mission design” is not a mere fad of 
fashion, but marks a decided step forward in kitchen 
efficiency. The simple, smooth surface is quickly 
cleaned and there are no crevices for blacking to lodge 
in and become a gummy deposit. No firm of any 
prominence is now without one of these plain type of 
ranges. 

The size of the range is important. Many make the 
mistake of purchasing a small range because the family 
is small. This is false economy since proportionately 
more coal is required to keep the small fire box prop- 
erly stoked to run the fire “low” for any length of 
time. A large fire box can be run more economically 
because the fire seldom or never need be “rushed.” 
Again it is difficult to keep the fire “over-night” in the 
No. 8 or smallest range, while it can be done with no 
loss of efficiency in the next larger size. 

The oven top and bottom spaces should be accessible 
for easy cleaning. If this attention is constantly and 
regularly given, the range will be as “good as new” 
throughout its lifetime. The draughts and dampers 
should be under easy control. If “hooded” by decora- 
tions of nickel plate, these will surely become too hct 
for comfort if not for safety. Note the size of the 
stove lids and secure one lid at least with rings to fit 


various sized utensils. Manufacturers no longer make 
cooking utensils in the graded sizes demanded by range 
lids, because of the prevalent use of gas as a fuel, 
hence this precaution is necessary and may prevent a 
mishap arising from the overturning of a saucepan 
which does not “fit.” 

It is often asked whether the range set flush to the 
floor is better than the one designed with legs. It is 
purely a matter of choice, and efficiency is in no way 
affected. It is, however, true that certain manufac- 
turers have utilized this space as a closet for coal hod 
and ash receiver, which is an excellent use of room 
otherwise wasted. If the range is raised from the 
floor see that it is high enough for reasonable ease 
in cleaning, and whichever type is selected be very 
sure the working height is satisfactory for your stature. 
If too low and the model is otherwise satisfactory it 
may be set on blocks to raise it the required inches. 


o> 
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PROCURES PATENT FOR OIL STOVE. 





William R. Jeavons and Arnold R. Whittaker, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have obtained United States patent 
rights, under numbers 1,258,415 and 1,258,416, for 
an oil burner and an oil stove, respectively, described 
herewith: 

Number 1,258,415: In an oil burner, 
the combination of an inner and ai 
outer wick tube, a wick therebetween, 
an air distributer comprising a sleeve 
projecting upwardly from about the 
upper end of the inner wick tube, a 
ring having a perforated portion pro- 
jecting outwardly and upwardly from 
said sleeve to form therewith a space 
or chamber, such projecting portion 
having at its upper end a substantiall) 
flat or plane upwardly and outwardly 
projecting flange extending into the 
path of the wick, and a second flange 
carried by said sleeve above the first 

mentioned flange and spaced therefrom, the sleeve being 

perforated between said flanges to permit the flow of ai! 

trom the interior of the burner to said space or chamber and 
through the passageway formed between said flanges. 

Number 1,258,416: In 

an oil stove, the combi- 

nation of a font, a pair 

of wick tubes projecting 

upwardly from said font, 

a gallery surrounding 

and spaced from. the 

wick tubes, the top of the 

font extendingly out- 

wardly from said gal- 

lery, a drum, a base for 

said drum extending out- 

~ wardly above the font 

* and extending inwardly 

substantially as far as the gallery, the base being provided 

with perforations in the outer and the inner portions thereof 

and a shield within the drum and located above the inner 

portion of the drum base, the portion of the drum between 

the shield and the base being perforated. 


a 
> 





If more merchants would only watch the market 
conditions a lot of extra profits could be made, but 
this seems to be a point that is never given any atten- 
tion to speak of. 
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APPROVES COMBINATION RANGES. 


Dealers in stoves do not receive any special revela- 
tion from on high with regard to selling arguments. 
Such knowledge is acquired only through study of cus 
tomers’ needs and types of stoves which meet the re- 
quirements of their patrons. It is, therefore, to the 
advantage of stove dealers to know something about 
the standards which have been arrived at in the com 
paratively new science of domestic economy. Through 
various womens clubs, our wives and mothers are 
learning what constitutes quality and excellence in 
household equipment. They are becoming more crit- 
ical in the purchase of commodities which enter into 
the service of their homes 

What may rightly be called the science of household 
engineering is doing much to solve vexing problems 
of domestic economy. An institute for the study of 
such problems has been established in New York City. 
Its purpose is to test every device and utensil employed 
in the household and to give clear directions for the 
proper use and care of household equipment. Thus, 


for example, the Institute deals with combination 
ranges as follows: 

Many manufacturers of coal ranges are now put- 
ting out a model combining the gas top burners and 
oven with their coal range. When properly designed 
this furnishes an efficient method of using the two 
fuels with a minimum of space, but in selecting such 
a combination make very sure that the circulation of 
heated air around the coal oven is not affected. In 
none of those approved by the Institute, is the coal 
oven affected. This can only happen when the one 
oven is heated by both coal and gas, but in all of those 
approved by the Institute both ovens operate as wel! 
as in the single design. 

In still another type the coal range has been com- 
bined with an oil range in a convenient and efficient 
In this model the oil oven is entirely separate 
The care 


manner. 
from the coal oven and both are efficient. 
of the modern range, whatever the fuel, is the same. 
Keep it clean by washing and oil with any good clean- 
ing oil. A stove thus cared for need never blacken 
either garments or hands of the worker and thus min- 
imize by just that much fhe drudgery of kitchen work. 
eileen 


GETS PATENT FOR TWO-FUEL STOVE. 


Arnold F. Glass, 
granted United States patent rights, under number 


sirmingham, Alabama, has been 


1,258,210, for an oil or gas burning stove described in 
the following : 


In a stove, a fire-box, 
gaseous burners therein, 
an oven, there being a fue 
leading from the fire-box 
over and down by and 
hack under the oven, a 
said flue below the oven 
stack pipe connected with 
and having a port opening 
into the upper part of the 








oven, side and bottom 
dampers to admit hot air 
from said flue into the 





oven, and a damper valve 
for said port which also 
controls the flow of hot 








air through the stack from 
helow the oven. 
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TELLS RESOLUTIONS OF A TRAVELING 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 


| believe in myself. I am the potential equal of 


every other human being. I believe I am a business 
man. When | tell the story of my goods I believe the 
time I am spending is just as valuable as the time of 
the man to whom I am speaking. I will approach him 
without fear; | will tread firmly at every step; I be 
lieve | have a mission in the business world. 

| am a supplier of needs. I am in position to bene 
fit the world. The goods | sell are desired by it; it 
only remains to make the world acquainted with the 
goods. Once my goods are known to the world the 
world will want them; the world will use them; the 
world will be glad to have told my story. In this be- 
lief | go to every man as one who may become his best 
friend. 

| will be truthful always. In all my dealings with 


my fellow men I will not by word, act or otherwise 


To build for success I must 
To 


obtain and hold that confidence | must be truth itself. 


give a wrong impression. 
obtain and hold the confidence of my fellow men. 


1 will so work that there shall be no flaw in myself. 


They shall say “It is the truth. He has said it.” This 
shall be the corner-stone of my success-structure. 
| will be ever loyal to my line and my house. | am 


paid not to sell but to “represent,” and this | cannot 
do unless | am loyal. I cheat myself, my employer 


and those with whom I deal, if | am disloyal. If | 


cannot be loyal to my line I will not sell it. Among 
those who sell there is no place for traitors. I scorn 
to be such. I am a man. 

I will know my goods—always—all of them. I can 


not fulfill my mission if I do not. Unless I know my 
goods I am not able to win for myself the highest re- 
wards of salesmanship, | cheat myself. Unless | can 
tell my story with full knowledge I am not a proper 
representative of my lines. In that case, | cheat my 
employer. Unless | can tell the world all the benefits 
my goods can give, | cheat the world. 

1 will not speak disparagingly of my competitor or 
his goods. I owe it to myself not to do this. Each 
disparaging remark serves only to create curiosity as 
to my competitor and his goods and this affects me 
and my goods adversely. [ach disparaging remark 
serves to lower my moral caliber. It makes my pro 
gression downward instead of upward. It is evidence 
that | am not an able salesman. It is evidence that I 
cannot hold my own and must stoop to under-handed 
means in my fight for business. 

| am a builder of the industry of which I am a part. 
lkach word and act of mine are factors in the progress 
| will be a 


of this industry—and of the world itself. 


credit to that industry. I choose to be known as one 
who adds something of value and merit to the whole. 
I will praise and promote the industry. In so doing 
| elevate myself. | am a creator of opportunity. I 


do not wait for it to come, because it seldom comes 


It is more often created by the man—for 


Wherefore, I create 


uninvited. 


himself. I want it—for myself. 


it—for myself. 


I value my time. And I will not be deceived as to 


will take accurate ac 


what becomes of my time. | 
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count of my activities to the end that each minute may 
be profitably utilized. My speed toward success de- 
pends upon the time | spend in traveling. 

I have confidence in myself. I know I can do things. 
The world’s greatest successes are but a combination 
of details, of steps, of movements. And since I can 
accomplish any one of these success-building details I 
can build success. I will be a better builder today 
than I was yesterday. Each day | will add to the 
structure. Each day I will review my work of yester- 
day, and each day I will plan to surpass yesterday. I 
can build success—and I will. 


Lint 
> 


TELLS HOW TO LEARN TO SELL STOVES. 





The time has long gone by when it was possible for 
a man glib of tongue and deficient in knowledge to 
make a success in stove salesmanship. Just as a man- 
ufacturer wants to know with mathematical accuracy 
what a machine will accomplish before he purchases 
it, so the housekeeper, as a rule, wants to know the 
efficiency of a stove before she will purchase it. Mrs. 
Greenhorn may not be insistent on this point, but the 
average purchaser does not belong to the Greenhorn 
family. It is, therefore, the average customer for 
which the stove salesman needs to be equipped. 

3y close application to his duties, by reading the 
trade and technical journals, and by discussing with 
representatives of the manufacturers the merits of the 
stoves they turn out, a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion can undoubtedly be obtained. But it is, after all, 
largely theoretical information, and while it may serve 
in many a pinch to sell stoves, there are occasions 
when it may prove inadequate. It is for emergencies 
that the salesman, or any other man, for that matter, 
needs to be equipped. And the best way to be pre- 
pared for emergencies is to obtain a practical and thor- 
ough knowledge of the article he is selling. 

How necessary and important this practical knowl- 
edge is may be gathered from the fact that some of the 
best stove dealers in America insist that their sons and 
their salesmen shall spend a period in the foundry of 
the manufacturers whose products they handle. In 
certain instances a period of even six months has 
produced extraordinary results. But perhaps after all 
the results have not been extraordinary, for the young 
men who are ambitious and zealous enough to put on 
overalls and enter upon the hard work of a foundry 
in order to acquire a knowledge of the intricate parts 
of a stove and the purposes they serve, being usually 
of the best class mentally, naturally grasp more quickly 
the knowledge they are seeking. It is the indifferent 
man who is slow at absorbing stove or any other kind 
of knowledge. 

Many a dealer of long experience has confessed that 
after the return to the store of a son or a clerk from 
the training school of the foundry he has had to take 
a back seat as far as stove knowledge is concerned. 
It is natural that it should be so, for not only does 
the graduate of the foundry know the anatomy of a 
stove, but he knows how each part is made, of what 
it is made, and the purpose which it is made to serve, 
either in the efficiency or the economy of a stove. 

He may have from his previous experience known 
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that this or that part of a stove was strong and that 
this or that part was for the purpose of producing cer- 
tain results. But he probably did not know why until 
he had learned from practical experience in the foun- 
dry. A man thus equipped with practical experience 
in stove making is as nearly a hundred per cent sales- 
man as can be produced, provided, of course he pos- 
sesses in addition the qualities of salesmanship. 

He can tell a customer with an assurance that is 
convincing why the firepot of the particular stove he 
is selling is constructed as it is; why this or that door, 
lid, or any other part, possesses the strength it does, 
and why this or that part is guaranteed to produce 
certain results claimed. 

Some may claim, if they will, that a salesman is 
born and not made. There are, undoubtedly, certain 
men who would not make successful stove salesmen if 
they had all the training—practical and theoretical— 
in the world. But one thing is certain: A man with 
average ability, plus a practical training in the foun- 
dry, will, as a rule, make a better stove salesman than 
he, who, while possessing a greater measure of ability, 
is without training of that particular kind. 


~~~ 


GRIT IS INDISPENSABLE. 





People who have grit as part of their capital can do 
without many things which others find indispensable. 
Grit masters the problem on which the class fails. 
Grit performs the task before which many a worker 
sits helpless. Grit leaves the word “impossible” out of 
its dictionary. When others see obstacles, it discovers 
chances. When it comes up against a wall, instead of 
turning around, it prepares either to climb over or dig 
its way under. One can make up, partly at least, for 
deficiencies in his education, for lack of influence, for 
defects in his appearance, for scores and hundreds of 
things good and useful in their place, but grit is indis- 


pensable. Without it you will be a failure. 


“*e-- 


SECURES PATENT FOR GAS STOVE. 


Arthur L. Bailey, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 


1,258,084, for a gas stove described in the following: 
In a_ stove, a 
stove top and 
stove walls defin- 
ing a wholly) 
closed chamber, a 
combination — bak- 
ing and_ broiling 
oven arranged 
within and spaced 
from all the stove 
walls and from 
the stove top to 
define a continuous 
heat circulating 
passage, that por- 
tion of said pas- 
sage between the oven top and the stove top constituting a 
burner chamber, means whereby air may enter said burner 
chamber, a burner in said burner chamber constituting the 
only heat source for said stove top and combination oven, 
and the top oi said oven being removable and adapted when 
removed to expose the contents of the oven to the direct 
heat from the burner whereby broiling may be accomplished 
in said oven while cooking is being accomplished on 
said stove top, and adapted when in place to protect the 
oven contents against the direct heat of the burner, per- 
mitting the heat from the burner to circulate along said 
passage about the oven whereby baking may be accomplished 
while cooking is being accomplished on said stove top. 


1,258,084 
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A portion of the plant of the Du Pont Powder Com- 
pany at Gibbstown, New Jersey, was damaged by fire 
recently, with a loss of $60,000. 

The Wagenschuetz Hardware Company, North 
Tonawanda, New York, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000 by L. A. Wilke, F. F. and G. 
Wagenschuetz. 


The Cleveland Hardware Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has obtained a permit to build a one story, 60x 
200 foot addition to its machine shop at 3240 East 
Seventy-ninth Street, to cost $6,000. 

Solid Steel Scissors Company, Fremont, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by 
Dr. George Zimmerman, Hurd J. Miller, Charles L. 
Halter, E. L. Bogue and Bert J. West. 


The Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut, has let a contract 
for a brick, one story, 61x417 foot addition to its fac- 
tory on Seaview Avenue to cost $30,000. 


The Router Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000 to manufacture hardware and woodwork- 
ing and metalworking tools. The incorporators are 
James C. Casey, William C. Casey and Lad Bukov- 
sky. 

The Three Rivers Machine, Tool and Die Corpora- 
tion, Phoenix, New York, has been organized, with a 
capital of $30,000 to take over the plant of the Oswego 
Machine, Tool and Die Works. Maxwell R. Karge 
is president of the new company and Charles F. 
Loomis is secretary and treasurer. 


“>-+ — 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Springfield, 
April 3, 4, 1918. D. M. Haines, Secretary, Chicago. 

_ National Association of Stove Manufacturers, New York 
City, May 8, 1918. R. S. Wood, Secretary, National State 
Bank Building, Troy, New York. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918. John 
Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen, Traymore 
Hotel Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 29, 1918. George H. 
Hillman, Secretary, 1402 McGavock Street, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918. 
F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918. Edwin L. 
Seabrook, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

_. National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 

ilwaukee, Wisconsin, June 12, 1918. A. W. Williams, 
Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 





INDICATES SEVEN WAYS IN WHICH 
RETAILERS CAN ASSIST THE 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION. 


Seven ways in which retailers can help our Govern- 
ment in the very essential work of conserving the food 
supply of the country so that the more necessary ele- 
ments of nutrition may go forward in sufficient quan- 
tity to our troops abroad, are outlined in a leaflet ad- 
dressed to the retail merchants of the nation by the 
United States Food Administration. Briefly, the 
seven ways in which this desirable result can be 
achieved are: Mer- 
chants can devote a small part of their space in adver- 
tising announcements to the publication of Food Ad- 
ministration’s slogans, such as “Food will win the 
War,” ete. 
vertise with much regularity can combine with similar 


First, Newspaper advertising. 


In some instances retailers who do not ad- 


merchants to purchase space to be donated for l‘ood 
Administration publicity. 
Second, Direct advertising. 
slogans can be printed upon stationery, bill heads, show 
cards, circulars, catalogs, and wrapping paper. Third, 
Outdoor advertising. Food conservation signs can 
often be placed on store buildings or premises as well 
Fourth, Window 


l-ood Administration's 


as on delivery vans and wagons. 
display. The food-saving message can be staged in 
striking ways by means of displays in the merchants’ 
own windows, and window dressers’ skill can be util- 
ized in arranging displays in windows donated for the 
purpose, such as those of railway offices, chambers of 
commerce, empty stores and the like. 

Fifth, Indoor demonstration. Booths can be estab 
lished inside the store for demonstrating the use of 
substitutes to save meat, wheat, fats, and sugar, and 
recipes given to the public; in the absence of profes- 
sional demonstrators, these booths may often be turned 
over to the women of the community. Sixth, Audito- 
riums. Where the store is equipped with an audito- 
rium or hall this can be used for Food Administra- 


tion gatherings, lectures, cooking classes and food ex- 
hibitions. 

Seventh, Employes. Sales people and other em 
ployes can be coached both for personal food saving 
and imparting conservation facts to the customers with 
whom they come in contact; ood Administration pol- 
icy and methods should so permeate the organization 
of employes that they will feel a personal responsibility 
in imparting information to customers. Copies of this 
leaflet can be obtained from State Merchant Represent- 
atives or the Retail Stores Section of the United States 
Food Administration, Washington, D. C., which will 
also gladly supply copy for advertising, layouts for 
window displays and demonstration, and other aids. 


“*-e 


Fools and obstinate people make the lawyers rich. 
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BUSY AGAINST MAIL ORDER HOUSES. 


Stoutly affirming that hardware dealers can success- 
fully stem the encroachments of mail order houses, 
P. J. Jacobs of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, secretary- 
treasurer of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion has sent out a circular letter to-the members of 
his organization on the subject. He urges prompt and 
energetic action. Among other things, he says: 

“No hardware merchant should be without Sears’ 
and Ward's big January catalogs. Those who have 
studied them find that they are selling many goods 
such as galvanized tubs, milk cans, copper boilers, 
field fence, hay forks, handled axes, mattocks, draw 
knives, hack saws, planes, jack screws, etc., for less 
than their competitors. The other Hardware Merchant 
in your home town is ‘in the same line of business’ 
that you are, but he is not your competitor. It is regret- 
tably true, however, that on nationally advertised goods 
they are not so fortunate. 

“This is the farmer’s reading period. Mail order 
houses have flooded his home with alluring cuts and 
With- 


out making inquiry of you, he will order by mail as has 


prices on all his possible spring requirements. 


been his custom, unless you get the information to 
him right now what your prices on the same commodi- 
ties are. Advertise in your local paper or write him, 
but don't let this opportunity to counteract the impres- 
sion that you can't meet the mail order prices go by. 
A glance at the new prices will convince you that you 
can on many articles not possible heretofore. It is not 
necessary to mention the mail order price, but your 
customer should know your price so that he can make 
the comparison and buy at home this spring, as he 
never did before. If our hardware merchants do not 
take advantage of this opportunity, nobody but them- 
selves will be to blame.” 
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DESIGNS A FLAG OF HONOR FOR ALL 
SUBSCRIBERS TO LIBERTY LOAN. 


A new and distinctive feature will be introduced in 
the Third Liberty Loan campaign, and every city or 
town in the country which subscribes more than its 
quota of Liberty bonds will be awarded by the Treas- 
ury Department an Honor Flag. 

The flag will be 36 inches wide and 54 inches long. 
The body of the flag will be white with a broad red 
border, and three broad blue vertical stripes denoting 
the Third Loan. The flags, which will be of the same 
quality as the flags of the Navy, are already being 
manufactured and will be awarded as fast as the right 
to fly them is won. Though awarded by the Treasury 
Department, they will be distributed by the Liberty 
loan committees of the different districts. 

There will also be a National Honor Flag for each 
State, to be flown at the State capitol, with the name 
of each town winning a flag inscribed upon it. There 
will be also preserved in the United States Treasury a 
National Honor Flag, with the record of each State 
recorded on it. 


Stars, to be placed on the flag of each city or town 





ADVISES HARDWARE DEALERS TO GET 
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doubling its quota, will be also awarded, and an addi- 
tional star for each time the quota is doubled. 

An Honor Roll, containing the names of all sub- 
scribers, but not the amount of the individual subscrip- 
tions, will be kept in each community. A window 
card, bearing a representation of the Honor Flag, will 
be given each subscriber to the loan, to be displayed 
at the home or place of business. 


TRADE MARK IS REGISTERED. 


Under serial number 108,495, United States regis- 
tration has been granted to the Spartan Saw Works. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, for 
108,495 ibis . 


SPARTAN the trade mark shown in the 

accompanying illustration. The 
Company claims use since January 10, 1918, and the 
claim was filed January 16, 1918. The particular de- 
scription of goods is as follows: hacksaw blades, cir 
cular saws, band saws, hacksaw frames, hacksaw ma- 


chines, circular saw machines, and band saw machines. 





FUNCTION OF WINDOW DISPLAY IS TO 
CREATE DESIRE TO BUY. 


The function of the window display is so to exhibit 
commodities as to create a desire for them in the 
There is a big difference between needing 
The best way to translate 


passer-by. 
an article and wanting it. 
the need into a compelling want is to make use of the 
show windows of the store. (Goods properly displayed, 
rightly described, and correctly priced in easily read- 
able figures have a tendency to stir the buying impulse 
in the public. Making an effective window display 
does not mean the jumbling together of a half hundred 
articles from the stock of the store. The most success- 
ful displays are those that concentrate on one line of 
goods. 

lor example a window display of enamelware does 
not mean to unpack and place in the window every 
piece of enamelware which the store contains. A more 
effective display can be made by featuring one article 
of each kind and type of enamelware. For this pur 
pose a number of pedestals may advantageously be 
employed. These, together with appropriate back- 
grounds, cutouts, and window cards which are usuall\ 
supplied by the manufacturers, can be used to make 
a striking and persuasive display. Too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon the importance of price cards 
in the window display. People dislike to come in, ask 
the price, discover that it is too high and then be com 
pelled to walk out. If the price is marked plainly, 
many a sale which otherwise would be lost. can be 


closed. 
“*e- 


GRANTS REGISTRATION OF TRADE MARK. 


The United States Patent Office has granted regis 
tration to E. C. Atkins and Company, Indianapolis. 


a oe 
108,466 Indiana, for the trade ma 


DA DAN A DW 
S PAY IR TPA IN) 


shown in the accompanying 

under number 

108,406. The particular description of goods is Bab- 
] ] £ 


bitt Metal. 


illustration 
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WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








GIVES BACK YARD GARDEN MOVEMENT 
BOOST IN WINDOW DISPLAY. 

The back vard garden movement was given a con- 
siderable boost in the attractive window display shown 
herewith. Plans are on foot at the present time to 
give this movement enforced strength during the com 
Although the 
year was as much or more than was anticipated by 


ing seasons. enthusiasm exhibited last 


Window Display of Lawn and Garden Implements 
HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


Company, Calumet, 


of the for conservation by 


home farming, an attempt will be made to 


those charge campaign 


means of 
surpass the fine record which was made, and to have 
everybody who has a back yard, without exception, do 
his part in increasing the food output. 

tortunate in hay 


llardware dealers, especially, are 


ing a big opportunity to help the movement along by 


advertising and selling good garden tools. One of the 


best and most effective ways of doing this is through 


a forceful window display. The value of a good win 
dow exhibit is admitted by everyone who possesses the 
least bit of business judgment. Therefore, when a 
firm uses this result-producing method for backing a 
good movement it is to be congratulated. The display 
for the Carlton Hard 
Mention 


Recorp Win- 


was arranged by Frank J. Prince 


ware Company, and was awarded Honorable 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
dow Display Competition. 


The display should be studied by hardware dealers 





Awarded 
Arranged by Frank J. 


not merely for its beauty of arrangement, but also for 
the lesson it teaches, namely, never to shirk a responsi- 
bility or to hesitate 


in getting behind a worthy cause 


and giving it a boost. The exhibit evoked much ad 
miration among those who observed it, and, according 
to the 


into the 


induced a majority of them to step 
No further 


company, 
store and get their garden tools. 
is needed to show the 


evidence popularity which the 


display brought to the company than the extraordi 


—— 





AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
for Cariton Wardware 


Mention in 
Prince 


Honorable 


Michigan. 


narily large amount of business transacted while tt 


lasted. The sale of garden tools was large to an un 


precedented degree, and the clerks were kept hustling 
to fill the \lr. 


submits the following description of the display: 


orders of the customers. Prince 


cager 


‘The background was made of 36-inch Cyclone 
lence, with a gate to match. lron cuspidors were 
used for post knobs. The fence wall was covered with 
brick crepe paper. Green sweeping compound was 
used on the floor for the grass effect. The thowers 


were paper snow balls. 


‘The articles used were lawn mowers, lawn rollers, 


lawn s yrinklers, garden hose. hose reels, garden Sets, 
| Ss nn 
hedge shears, etc.” 
= 
‘indows demand constant attention and when 
Wind | | tant attenti | | 


the merchant declines to give them any attention he 


usually discovers there is difference in the amount 


of his sales. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE OFFICER EXPLAINS 
TRADE ACCEPTANCES. 


Despite the fact that they are not handicapped by 
long centuries of tradition, the American people are 
slow to move into line with radical departures from 
established methods of doing business. This is ac- 
counted for by the essentially conservative nature of 
commerce. Hence, there is needed the example of 
authority to influence them in favor of Trade Accept- 
ances. When, therefore, an officer of the United 
States Federal Reserve Banking system goes on record 
in favor of Trade Acceptances, his words carry the 
weight of a mighty institution and are likely to speed 
the universal adoption of so commendable a method 
of handling credits. The following lucid explanation 
of Trade Acceptances was given by Lynn P. Talley, 
Cashier Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, Texas, at 
the recent annual convention of the Retail Hardware 
Association of that State: 

Address by Lynn P. Talley, Cashier of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas on the 
TRADE ACCEPTANCE 
Delivered to the Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
Texas Hardware and Implement Association, 


San Antonio, Texas. 
Alfhough your invitation rather anticipates that | shall 


‘confine my remarks to the subject of the “Trade Acceptance,” 


a credit instrument which is destined to become one of the 

most important factors in our commercial life, I shall feel at 

liberty to digress at my pleasure and perhaps include in my 

remarks some reference to the relation of the Federal Reserve 

Bank to business in normal times, as well as some of the 

problems that are confronting us at the present time. 
Defines Trade Acceptance. 

The “Trade Acceptance” is a form of weenie: paper 
new to us in this country, but a factor of long recognized im- 
portance in practically every nation of the world except ours. 
However, some classes of business—notably the lumber trade 
—have from time to time, and well-nigh continuously, had 
recourse to the use of acceptances between the seller and 
buyer, in order to successfully and conveniently finance an 
enormous volume of business. The practice referred to and 
the form of paper used is exactly what is meant by and 
known as Trade Acceptances at the present time. The new 
banking system, and we must regard it as wholly new, has 
been designed to stimulate finance and protect the Nation’s 
commerce, both domestic and foreign, by pooling the normal 
reserves of our National banks, essentially, and creating an 
open discount market—in which open market no form of 
paper will find a heartier welcome than the Trade Acceptance. 

Provides An Elastic Currency System. 

In providing for an elastic currency system under the 
new order, it is only but natural that the conversion of com- 
mercial credit into cash should form the foundation of a sys- 
tem elastic enough to increase the circulating medium when 
that is desirable and contract it whenever it is proper to do so. 
We can not readjust ourselves in a day, but we can begin 
readjusting any day. Undoubtedly the change and the con- 
summation of something to approach the ideal will come 
slowly, requiring great patience and much propaganda, but 
the goal is so worthy of our efforts we can not lend ourselves 
to the task too cheerfully. We shall have to combat fixed 
habits and customs which have grown up in the past fifty 
vears, as all are slow to make changes, but at fhe same time 
we shall be eliminating abuses and unsound practices which 
we all realize are such, but which are largely the outgrowth 
of competition, and our having settled ourselves into fixed 
habits from which it is more or less difficult to shake our- 
selves loose. 

Trade Acceptance Develops From Federal Reserve. 

The Trade Acceptance is only a feature developed from 
conditions growing out of the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve Act itself, as this form of commercial paper is not 
mentioned anywhere in the law, and while its importance is 
becoming more and more apparent, and touches closely many 
other phases of the Act, it behooves us to seize upon the 
opportunity and advantage offered, and take unto ourselves, 
as both buyers and sellers, in a selfish way, actual profits that 
are possible by the use of this credit instrument. Early in 
1915 the Federal Reserve Board at Washington recognized the 
commercial facility which could be afforded by the use of the 
Trade Acceptance, and not only set about to initiate its use 
in commercial practice but gave it encouragement by issuing 
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a regulation authorizing the Federal reserve banks to grant a 
preferential rate for the rediscount of Trade Acceptances for 
member banks. 

Preferential Rates Are Granted. 

The preference shown Trade Acceptances over other 
forms of commercial paper is normally % per cent per annum 
below rates for the same maturity. In that regulation Trade 
Acceptances are referred to as a distinct class of commercial 
paper for which a rate of discount somewhat lower than that 
applicable to other commercial paper is suggested. It is dis- 
tinct because the relation to a sale or purchase of goods is 
self-evident. Normally it represents a live account not yet 
due, and is not a note which may or may not be, but gen- 
erally is, given to close a past due account. The obligation of 
the purchaser is assumed, agreed to and a definite day is 
fixed for payment of the purchase price of the goods, and it 
is automatically double name paper. 

Differs From Promissory Note. 

The Trade Acceptance, therefore, differs from the ordi- 
nary promissory note, in that a Trade Acceptance arises out 
of the purchase of goods, and is, therefore, drawn against an 
actually existing value; while a promissory note may be given 
to close a past due account, or may be given for other pur- 
poses than for the purchase of goods, and may be originated 
after the value has ceased to exist by the consumption, de- 
struction, or permanent change in character of the commodi- 
ties upon which the transaction was based. A discrimination 
in rate, therefore, in favor of the Trade Acceptance is logical. 

Explains Advantage of Trade Acceptances. 

It is not, however, necessarily to be concluded that any 
Trade Acceptance is better than any plain note, for there are, 
no doubt, many single name notes that are as good or perhaps 
better credit risks than another Trade Acceptance. At the 
same time, I feel that the Trade Acceptance in general use 
merits the preferential rate for the following reasons, from 
a banking standpoint: 

First—Avoiding the necessity, to a large extent, of 
analyzing detailed financial statements of the endorser or 
drawer. Instead of his own note for a large single amount, 
he offers the obligation in broken doses as he needs the funds, 
and has a joint maker in the acceptor, who would generally 
be rated. 

Second—Running maturity, constituting a sort of install- 
ment payment on the indebtedness of the endorser or drawer. 

Third—A continuing system of discount without creating 
an excessive line. The acceptances of a first series discounted 
would be nearing maturity and running off when the second 
series might be offered for discount. 

Fourth—The complete segregation of the merchandise 
account from fixed capital investment. Notes taken for past 
due accounts are so much capital invested, and when a mer- 
chant has a fixed and unvarying “line” at a bank, it means that 
either he has insufficient capital in his business, or too much 
of what he has is tied up in past due accounts or old stock, or 


th. 

Fifth—Self liquidation of accounts settled by Trade Ac- 
ceptances. If you ask why a retailer will pay acceptances, or 
have a higher regard for such an obligation than an open 
account, I shall cite you to the fact that the acceptance will 
not be as large as an open account, because the retailer will 
realize that he is furnishing the seller a definite tangible evi- 
dence of a commercial transaction with which the seller may 
finance his own business, either at his own bank or in the 
open market. Therefore, the acceptor will buy more prudent- 
ly and employ better merchandising methods to sell the goods 
covered by the acceptance and make his collections more 
promptly, in order to meet the acceptance at its maturity. 

Its Beneficial Effect on Business. 

Whether or not he stops to analyze what the effect is 
upon himself and his own business, he knows that his book 
account will stay on your ledger until he gets good and ready 
to pay it, no matter how much of your invoice blank is cov- 
ered by terms and rules of doing business. When Acceptances 
are freely used instead of book accounts, a general market 
will spring up for them, and they will be sought by investing 
commercial banks regardless of the relations of the endorser 
with them. Imagine though how much more attractive your 
trial balance would be to your banker if instead of one 
amount, “Item—Accounts Receivable,” that this item be sub- 
stituted, “Acceptances of Customers, per list attached,” and 
in running over these acceptances he finds pinned to them 
such notations as D 1-%, date of i invoice, description of goods, 
etc., and every other indication that it is a live asset. 

Improves Collections. 

While the use of Trade Acceptances will very materiall) 
tend to improve collections, there are many advantages to the 
retailer who accepts, and, fundamentally, what is good for one 
division of our commercial interests is good for all. The 
Trade Acceptance is of especial advantage to the retailer of 
limited capital, and enables him to make his turn-overs with- 
out the necessity of large borrowing from his local barik in 
order to discount his bills, so that he mav compete success- 
fullv with his neighbors in the same line who mav have more 
capital or better banking facilities which enable them to take 
advantage of trade discounts. 
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Furnishes a Tangib’e Asset. 

When you retailers accept a time draft on you by the 
seller of merchandise, maturing upon a date convenient for 
you to pay it, you are furnishing the house from which you 
buy with a tangible asset upon which it can realize 100 cents 
on the dollar, and you are making your account with that 
house attractive, so that-it will always accord to you its very 
best terms and lowest prices. On the other hand, when you 
make purchases on open account you are furnishing the selle1 
of the merchandise with an intangible asset upon which he 
can perhaps realize 60 or 75 cents on the dollar. Do we not, 
therefore, arrive at a distinct opportunity for a cordial co- 
operation between the seller and the buyer? And do we not 
open up a possibility of lower prices by cutting overhead, in 
which there is no more important item than the cost of 
capital ? 

Telis Advantages to the Buyer. 

What every retailer desires is to strengthen his credit, 
and this can be done in no surer and more definite way than 
to make his account as attractive as possible with those from 
whom he buys or borrows. It should, however, be fully real- 
ized that the great advantage, both to buyer and seller, in the 
use of Trade Acceptances will come from wide and general 
use of this attractive credit instrument, and the advantages 
to the interested individual will become more apparent as the 
economic advantages become definite, as expressed in lower 
interest rates, lower prices, greater production and a higher 
quality of goods. To the carefully managed and well organ- 
ized business the following advantages to the buyer should 
be self-evident: 

Develops careful buying. 

Enables him to keep better track of his outstanding 
obligations, thereby avoiding the evils of over-extension. 

Enables him to realize that credit is as tangible as cash 
and should be guarded and used accordingly. 

Helps the buyer by making him deal always in current 
transactions rather than in long drawn out book accounts. 

As the buyer often becomes the seller, the same advan- 
tages that apply to the seller apply to him. 

Prevents the accumulation of over-due accounts. 

Releases Dormant Notes. 

Before the passage of the Federal Reserve Act one of the 
main imperfections of our banking system was the dormant 
character of a note after being discounted at a bank. There 
it must lie until maturity, and was not a live asset until due. 
Occasionally and to some degree it might and may have been 
used as a basis of further credit from a larger institution, but 
such a practice created a new obligation and when it got 
there its usefulness practically ended. The Federal Reserve 
Act seeks more than anything else to make credit circulate, 
therefore the elasticity of a currency medium is the essential 
thing and all else a means to that end. Therefore, a note 
given for commercial, agricultural, or industrial purposes is 
made the basis of a currency issue. The advantage, there- 
fore, of converting your book accounts into a tangible form 
of negotiable paper and credit, by sellers taking trade accept- 
ances and buyers giving them, is that an instrument for cre- 
ating that which can be disposed of to the banker, or in a 
ready discount market, can become the basis of currency 
issue, if necessary. 

Gives a Nargin of Safety. 

Commercial houses desiring to sell their own single name 
obligations at home, or out of their territory, must exhibit in 
their statements a sufficient margin of safety in quick assets 
over liabilities simply from a lack of accurate knowledge on 
the part of the lender of just what composes the assets, and, 
particularly, the accounts receivable. But if the lender can 
thumb the actual paper, check the ratings of the acceptors 
and distribute the amounts and maturities, the borrower has 
a much larger percentage of his merchandise sales converted 
into cash than he ever could under the old system of borrow- 
ing on a plain note. Any one of you here would consider it 
an affront, and your banker a possibility of approaching in- 
solvency, to say nothing of the opinion of your customer, if 
you would assign and pledge your accounts receivable as a 
basis of credit. Why is this? Simply because your accounts 
receivable are your tools of trade and mean more to you 
than to any one else, and indicate no tangible value except 
to you according to your ability to collect them within your 
own experience. They represent uncertified entries by only 
one of the parties involved, and guarantee nothing regarding 
the quantity, quality, price, delivery of the goods, or the date 
of payment therefor. Until a note is given for a past duc 
account, there is no tangible form of collection. A state- 
ment may be sent out in the usual way and receive no re- 
sponse; ten days elapse, and a letter is written; ten days more 
without any response, and a draft is threatened. In the mean- 
time a small order has been filled; a draft is drawn for a 
past due account, but it usually comes back endorsed, “Says 
will remit”: the salesman calls and the account is closed by 
. note. So much capital is absorbed until the note becomes 
aue., 

Prevents Weakening of Credit. 

In the meantime the buyer has perhaps sought other 

sources of supply, obtained credit on an open book account, 
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and credit is cheapened and expanded without warrant. An 
account closed by a Trade Acceptance is also closed as to 
terms of payment, price, quality, quantity and delivery. It is 
presented by a bank who usually owns it at maturity. It is 
already a signed credit obligation, which may be protested and 
suit instituted in the event of non-payment, and presents evi- 
dence of a live commercial transaction. | believe the way 
to popularize the Acceptance System is to give the encourage- 
ment to it that the Federal Reserve System has done—that is, 
express the encouragement in dollars and cents. 
Lowers the Rate of interest. 

__A lower rate is already assured in financing business 
with Acceptances than by open borrowing. Then why not let 
the seller print on his letter-heads and invoices a clause, that 
if the account is closed by a given number of days with 
acceptance an additional discount of a justifiable percentage 
will be allowed from the face of the invoice; and in his cata- 
logue state that where. accounts are closed by acceptances 
on receipt of goods the prices listed are subject to a further 
discount. A buyer who is giving trade acceptances and meet- 
ing them promptly, could very gracefully insist upon such 
terms, because under such conditions his account is worth 
more to the seller. A buyer who objects to giving an accept- 
ance must admit to himself that he is buying more goods than 
he can sell and collect for in order to meet the payment of 
the account that comes due. It is well enough to include in 
the trial balance Accounts Receivable on the Resource side 
and Accounts Payable on the Liability side, but care should 
be taken that the one must liquidate the other and leave a 
prolit besides. 

Is Encouraged by Federal Reserve System. 

There can be no clearer evidence of the importance of 
the use of Trade Acceptances in our commercial activities, 
aside from the encouragement given by the Federal Reserve 
System, than the fact that the American Bankers Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the 
National Association of Credit Men have jointly organized 
the American Trade Acceptance Council, with headquarters 
in the Woolworth Building in New York, solely for the pur- 
pose of inducing all interests to get away from the open book 
account as rapidly as possible and substitute therefor Trade 
Acceptances. While the organization of the American Trade 
\cceptance Council is not prompted solely for the main- 
tenance of the National interests during our present emer- 
gency, the use of Trade Acceptances will go a very long way 
toward strengthening our commercial and banking institutions 
at this time when the entire economic life of the Nation is 
called upon to save, to eliminate lost motion, to strengthen 
the resources of the Nation, and each and every one of us 
is called upon to do our utmost, individually as well as col- 
lectively. 

Shows Need of Thrift in Business. 

Proseperity in this country has been so full and beautiful 
that it is only but natural for us to have fallen into thriftless 
practices, to say nothing of extravagances in our business 
life. If the war will do nothing else than to teach us what 
England, France and Germany have heen forced to learn 
decades ago, largely under necessity forced upon them by 
American competition and prosperity, it will have served a 
useful purpose to the American Nation of business men 
I am not here to preach to you, for I know little or nothing 
of the character of business in which most of you gentlemen 
are engaged, but, in the words of our beloved President, 
“There has come a time for us all to speak and act to- 
gether,” and we must lay aside our ambition to “beat the 
game” for individual selves and discover what we may do 
now in the matter of co-operation that will lead to our ulti 
mate advantage. Your business has, no doubt, been affected 
by the enormous decrease in building operations. I know 
that you realize why, and that you are sufficiently patriotic 
not to grumble. Many of you, no doubt, have hedged this 
decrease by filling, or helping to fill, the requisitions of the 
Government for building supplies. 

You can sell carefully and buy carefully; you can adopt 
the Trade Acceptance in your own business; you can preach 
thrift and economy to all those with whom you come in 
contact, and for having done so, all of us will become better 
citizens, and have the satisfaction of knowing if we have not 
done any good, that we have tried 


REGISTERS A TRADE MARK. 
The Robeson Cutlery Company, Rochester, New 


York, has secured registration of the trade mark 
shown herewith, under the num 


108,754 se 
The Company 


POCKET EZE 


ruary 1, 1918. The particular description of goods is 


108,754. 


since 


ber of 


claims use December 1, 


1914, and the claim was filed Feb- 


pocket knives. 
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DESCRIBES HOW THE BEST CUTLERY IS 
MADE AND TEMPERED. 


The principal feature of modern business which 
distinguishes it from the old haphazard methods of the 
past is the conviction that the more a salesman knows 
about the material and manufacturing processes of a 
commodity, the more intelligently will he be able to 
handle its distribution and sale. It is, therefore, of 
advantage to hardware men to know all there is to 
know of the making of table knives, razors, scissors, 
etc. Cutlery constitutes an important part of the stock 
of the average hardware store hence an acquaintance 
with the producing side of this line of articles is sure 
to be of benefit to the hardware clerk in the daily 
round of his duties as salesman. 

The process of making table knives is similar to that 
of spring knives, though the workmen employed are 
entirely different. The trade comprises three branches 
of men, forgers, grinders, and cutlers, as in spring 
knives. The men in one line of the cutlery trade never 
work at any other of the sections, that is, spring knife 
men in any of the branches do not work at the table 
knives, razors, or scissors in the same branch, that is 
to say, a blade forger in the spring knife section does 
not make table blades, razors, scissors. The better 
table knives are made from shear steel and are hand 
forged. This is too expensive for the greater part of 
the trade, so cast steel is used and forged with ma- 
chines called goff hammers; cheaper blades still are 
filed out of sheet steel. 

The table knife requires a different edge from a 
pocket knife, which has a smooth edge, but for cut- 
ting soft substances, such as meat, a thin, rough edge 
is wanted. This is only obtained in perfection from 
shear steel, and though cast steel may answer fairly 
well for table knives, it is not satisfactory for carvers. 
Shear steel is made by welding together several 
lengths of blister steel, i. e., iron simply converted into 
steel. When these come from the converting furnace 
they are cut into short lengths—about three and one- 
half feet long and about three and one-half inches 
Six of these 

The other 


wide, by one and one-half inches thick. 
are put together in a clamp at one end. 
end, heated, is worked into a bar under a steam ham- 
mer. The ends are reversed, and the same is done 
with the other end, until the whole is reduced by ham- 
mering to a bar about one and one-half inches by one 
inch. This is called single shear ; for double shear, the 
same bar is bent over, bringing the two ends together, 
and put through the same process of hammering again. 
The bars are then rolled to the sizes required for forg- 
ing. The forgers work double-handed, one called the 
striker, the other the maker. They stand opposite each 
other, hammering at the same blade at the same time, 
striking alternately, the maker holding the blade with 
one hand and using a hammer in the other; the striker 
using a two-handed hammer. When the maker is fin- 
ishing each blade (smithing it), the striker will be 
hardening and tempering. 

In hand-forged blades, the cutting part of the blade 
only is made of steel; the tang (that part which goes 
in the handle), and the bolster (the thick part of the 
blade where it joins the handle) are of iron, which is 
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welded on to the steel by the forgers in process of 
making. The blades first mooded (rough 
forged), iron for tang and bolster welded on, tanged, 
smithed, hardened, and tempered, the table knife 
grinder grinds and finishes the blades right out before 
they are set in the haft by the cutlers. They are after- 
wards buffed again to remove scratches, and whetted 
In a cheaper but less effective 


being 


on a dry, fine sandstone. 
way, this whetting is done on dry grindstones. 

Razors are made of cast steel of fine and hard qual- 
ity, but not as tough as that used for spring knives, 
as they are required to stand no bending strain. They 
are mostly hand-forged, but many are now stamped 
in dies under power hammers, which process is found 
more satisfactory for razors required to be hollow- 
ground, as they can be stamped hollow; but for first 
sides, of which large quantities are made, the hand- 
forging is more effective. The grinding of razors is 
done is the same manner as spring knives, the blade 
being finished, glazed, or polished, and etched, if so 
required, before the fitter, called the setter-in, puts 
them in shafts. The hollow-grinding of razors is quite 
a fine art. 
stones of various sizes down to some of not more than 


Until a few years ago, this was done on 
one-half inch in diameter. [Emery wheels are now al 
most universally used for this purpose. Quite a vari- 
ety of patent machines are now used for hollow-grind- 
ing. 
than spring knives, and afterwards stropped, wiped. 


Razors are whetted on finer and harder stones 


and done up in cases ready for use. 

The best scissors are hand-forged, but good ones are 
also made from blanks filed out of sheets of cast steel 
and stamped in dies. This is becoming the general 
process, and, provided the material is good, the result 
gives all that is required. In large sizes of scissors, 
only the cutting edge is made of steel, which is welded 
‘on to iron; these are called “shot scissors.’ In com 
mon and cheaper qualities, the blanks are cast, i. e. 
the metal is run into moulds. The other processes of 
grinding, finishing, and fitting scissors are somewhat 
similar to those described for knives. 

The four trades described constitute what is technic 
ally included under the term of cutlery, but there are 
certain side lines to some of them which also come 
under that heading, for instance, some spring knife 
also make tea pruners, farriers’ 


manufacturers will 


knives, and some kinds of surgical knives; in other 
instances, each of these may be carried on as separat 
trades, but all will be included under the description 
of cutlery. 

One of the largest makers of cutlery in their Wash 
ington works, at Sheffield, England, use the following 
method of manufacturing carvers, one of their hig 
lines, and typical of the work generally : 

The blades are forged by hand from the finest 
first rolled into 


Double shear steel is costly to produce, but for talle 


double shear steel, which is 
cutlery it has been found to be far superior to all 
others. 


verted into steel in Sheffield by the Siemens- Marti 


It is produced from refined Swedish iron. 


process. 
The usual size of the bars is 3 in. x 5 in. T! 


converted bars, called “blister steel,” are then me 
down and welded together into “faggots” abou! 
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in. square. This is called single shear steel. The fag- 
got is then cut in the middle and bent over and re- 
welded. It is produced as follows from refined Swed- 
ish iron, rolled into strings of the usual cutlery sizes. 
By these repeated weldings, the steel gives to the knife 
a rough, almost saw-like edge, which is clearly seen 
under a microscope. This edge would be altogether 
unsuitable for a razor, but is exactly what is required 
for carving. . 

The blades are forged by two men, the “maker” and 
the striker, who work together in a manner similar to 
The first rough forging is called the 
The rod 


blacksmiths. 
“mood” (probably a corruption of mould). 
of steel is heated in a coke fire, great care being taken 
not to overheat or burn it, which would entirely de- 
stroy the capacity of its primitive iron. When formed 
on the anvil by repeated blows, it is chopped off and 
laid The 


trained that without using a gauge they will make 


aside. eyes of the workmen become so 
every blade the same length and thickness. 
The blade 


is again heated and hammered all over, especially down 


The next process is called “smithing.” 
the edge. It is now ready for hardening, which is 
done by raising the blade to a red heat, and plunging 
it suddenly into cold water. The steel is now of a 
grey color, and is intensely hard and brittle, so hard 
that a 
would be useless. 


wrench would break it. In this condition 1t 
It is, therefore, “tempered”; this 1s 
done by holding it over a flame until the color changes 
from grey to pale yellow and then to blue, in which 
condition it combines the hardness and toughness re 
If the heat is 


color deepens, and it is said to be let down too low 


quired for use. applied too long, the 
In use it would then be “soft,” and would not keep an 
edge. 

It is now passed to the grinder, who on a quickly 
revolving grindstone about 5 ft. in diameter, running 
in water, thins and shapes it. Next, it is finished on a 
leather-covered wheel dressed with emery, called a 
rough 


glazer. There are several stages of finishing 


glazing, fine glazing and buffing. The bevel on the 
back is called the swage, and is cut in on a grindstone. 
The name in this instance is etched in with acid by an 
interesting process, which would take too long t 
clearly explain. 

materials, deer horn, 


Carvers are hafted in many 


buffalo horn. ivory and celluloid, the most usual 


probably being deer horn. The horn most generally 
used is that of the axis or spotted Indian deer. These 
animals run wild in India, and shed their horns annu 
ally. They are picked up by the natives and despatched 
to London to be disposed of at the quarterly sales 
The cutler works the horn into a suitable shape for a 
handle and dyes it with a preparation of logwood. The 
blade is cemented into the handle and the cap secured 
to the end to conceal the pith in the centre. 


-ea- 


SINCERITY IS INDISPENSABLE. 


In writing that advertisement put sincerity mto 11 
Do not worry too much about the style, the grammar, 
the rhythm, the fluency: no, nor the “punch” either 
There often is too much punch in advertising copy. 
Just put sincerity into the copy. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such*requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


4i70.—A firm in France wishes to purchase marine var 


nish. Quotations should be made f. o. b. New York with 
freight and insurance estimates. Payment will be made by 
cash. Goods should be put up in barrels or tins. Correspond 


ence may be in English. Reference 

40571.—A man in Australia desires to purchase or secure 
an agency for the sale of hardware novelties. Quotations 
may he made f. o. b. American port. Correspondence may 
be in English. Bank draft deposit will accompany each order 

26580.—An experienced business man in Australia desires 
to represent American manufacturers and exporters. He 
mentions no particular line 

2H985.—A company in England is desirious of securing 
any agency for the sale of general hardware. Quotations 
should be made f. o. b. New York. Reference 

20593.—A man in Spain desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of general merchandise. Correspondence should |x 
in Spanish. References 

26003.—A firm in Spain with a branch in the United 
States desires to itself with a reliable American 
company ready to undertake large Government contracts and 
the sale of all American commodities mostly in demand in 
Spain. The company will furnish sufficient capital and guar 
antees, as required. References. 

4i605.—A firm in Colombia desires to represent, on 
commission hasis, American manufacturers and exporters of 
painters’ brushes, paints, varnishes, etc., in paste or powdered 
articles of plated silver, silver, and sterling silver; tovs: hard 
ware; gutter tiles; automobiles and accessories, knives, fork 


associate 


and spoons; and articles of aluminum ware. Reference 
i612 \ wholesale firm in France is in the market for 

steel drills, taps, dies, emery wheels, grinding wheels, 

hbroaches, saw blades for metallurgy, and all tools for metal 


lurgic workshops. Quotations should be made f. o. b. New 


York. Payment will be made in New York. Correspondence 
may be in English Reference Catalogs should he sub 
mitted 

Y0615.—A man in Irance desires to represent American 
nanufacturers and exporters of small tools, steels, agricul 
tural implements, machine tools, hardware, et Quotations 


New York 


(orrespondence 


Payment will be made 
should be in French 


made f. o. b. 
Lpon delivery of goods 
References 


WGP 


should Ie 


A commission agent in french Indo-China desires 
to he placed in communication with American manufacturers 


ind exporters of cords and ropes, iron ware, machine oils 
tools, tacks, hardware, saws, wire gauze, sheet tron, pipes, 
ventilators, varnish, glassware, et Prices, conditions of 
sale, samples, and full information should be sulmitted 


40035.—A company in Switzerland desires to purchase o1 
for the sale of electric apparatus for 


ing and cooking purposes. Quotations should he 


secure an agency heat 


made 1 


hb. New York or other American port. Correspondence ma 
he in English References 

4038.—An aveney is desired by a man in France tor the 
ile of motoreyecles and accessories, agricultural machines 
and implements. machine tools, hardware, et Payment will 
he made on deliver Correspondence should be in’ French 
Kelerences 

AWAY \ firm in Canada wishes to ‘ door 
Quotations should be made f. o. bb. Cash wall li vid. 
respondence may be in Englisl 

AWA \ firm in Switzerland ts in the market 1 steel 
in ribbons for saws, containing from 2 to 24% per cent tun; 
ten Pavment will be made upon receipt of gor ls torre 
spondence should be in French. Reterences 

AMA? \ company in lamaica desires to | al f 
an avency for the sale of large quantities ot hand forks, 
hoes. horseshece nails, wire nails, tin, machetes, paints, and 
har iron (Correspondence may ( n beneh 

AAA A company in Dennark 1s in the mat ! 
inder twine. Quotations should be made t. 0 ‘ Yo 
or other Atlantic port Payment will be made | et cash 
against bill of lading in New York ban! CC 


Ie ferences 


english 


may ir in 





eS a tet arn 


pera 
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EXPLAINS HOW SAFELY TO HANDLE 
EXPLOSIVES FOR FARMING. 


It often happens that a charge of explosive properly 
regulated will save several hours of hard manual labor, 
but many people are deterred from using it through 
a natural timidity. This timidity is due mostly to 
unfamiliarity with the characteristics and manner of 
handling the explosive. On the other hand, it fre- 
quently happens that after having used explosives for 
a while, the operator becomes too familiar, and his 
former timidity changes into an almost careless fool- 
hardiness, which is much more difficult to counteract 
than extreme timidity. Hardware dealers who carry 
explosives in stock should know how to teach their 
customers the necessary knowledge in handling and 
using such material. 

A little knowledge of the fundamental characteris- 
tics of explosives and the exercise of ordinary com- 
mon sense are all that are required for perfect safety 
in handling and using. All automobile owners know 
the large amount of energy contained in gasolene, and 
that it is highly inflammable ; hence, few of them care 
to insert a lighted match into the gasolene tank to 
see whether there is enough gasolene there to run the 
car to the next town. 

Dynamite is both combustible and subject to explo- 
sion from a heavy shock or concussion. Such being 
the case, it would not make safe kindling wood for 
the kitchen stove. Neither would a man drop it from 
a second story window on the pavement any sooner 
than he would his watch or his eye-glasses. As a rule, 
any ordinary heat that does not injure the human body 
is perfectly safe from the dynamite viewpoint. The 
low freezing dynamites are not affected by cold at a 
temperature above that at which water freezes, but will 
chill at lower temperatures. 

When frozen it is more insensitive and may give 
trouble by failing to explode; hence it should be 
thawed before using. Several instances have been 
known where frozen dynamite has been laid on top 


of a hot stove or in the oven with disastrous results to _ 


the stove, and somewhat damaging effects on the unen- 
lightened individual who attempted to do the thawing 
in this manner. 

Probably the best method of thawing small quanti- 
ties is to have two metal vessels, one fitting loosely 
into the other, or a specially constructed double com- 
partment kettle. The outer vessel or compartment 
should be filled with warm water, while the dynamite 
is placed in the inner compartment, where it is dry, 
and allowed to thaw. The practice of placing the 
dynamite cartridges themselves directly in the warm 
water is questionable, for instances have occurred 
where some of the explosive ingredient has been 
leeched out. Frozen dynamite is very hard, but when 
properly thawed it is softer, and may be dented when 
pressed with the hands. 

The amount of shock or concussion required to 
explode dynamite is only a relative term and varies 
with the grade and strength. High per cent strength 
dynamites are more sensitive than the lower grades, 
and consequently require a lesser shock to explode 
them. All of the dynamites as now made are not sens- 
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ible to the shock of ordinary careful handling. Dyna- 
mite may be hauled in a motor truck or wagon, but 
should not be subjected to too rough a jolting over bad 
roads, and a cartridge can be dropped on soft ground 
from the height of the waist with safety. 

A question frequently arises in the mind of the user 
as to how hard blows it is safe to use when tamping 
dynamite in a bore hole. The cartridges themselves 
should be pressed firmly down in the bottom of the 
hole, and the first three or four inches of tamping 
material tamped lightly, while the balance of the hole 
should be tamped heavily and firmly. Tor the last part 
of the tamping as hard a blow as can be struck by the 
operator with an ordinary broomstick in one hand is 
not too hard. 

From the above, it will be seen that dynamite should 
be stored in a dry place and ought to be protected 
from stray bullets. The likelihood of fire and of the 
actions of curious irresponsible persons should be 
taken into consideration, as well as the proximity of 
dwellings and public highways. The supplies necessary 
and incidental to the use of dynamite, such as blasting 
caps, electric blasting caps, and fuse, should be cared 
for with as much attention as dynamite. 

Blasting caps and electric blasting caps contain an 
explosive which is much more sensitive than any of 
the dynamites and require more care in handling. Elec- 
tric blasting caps are more water-proof than ordinary 
blasting caps, but are just as sensitive. The wires 
should never be pulled out of the copper shell and they 
should be kept away from too much heat. It is danger- 
ous to strike them against anything, and in tamping a 
hole the cartridge containing the cap should be pressed 
more gently and handled with greater.care than the 
other cartridges in the hole. 

The same care in handling applies to blasting caps, 
and in addition they should not be allowed to get wet. 
When crimping the caps on to the fuse the work should 
be done gently and carefully. No man with ordinary 
intelligence would drop the works of a delicate watch 
on the floor, neither would he jab a stick into the 
balance wheel. The same care and consideration for 
the explosive material in a blasting cap will never be 
at fault. 

Both kinds of caps should be hauled separately and 
stored separately from dynamite. The reason for this 
is plain, for as blasting caps are more sensitive, than 
dynamite, they ought not be subjected to comparatively 
as rough treatment. Again, should for any reason, 
the caps be made to explode, the small amount of 
explosive contained in them would not do as much 
damage as if a quantity of dynamite were present and 
were exploded by the caps. 

Fuse may be handled quite roughly with perfect 
safety, for it is non-explosive. This is the means of 
carrying the spark to the blasting cap, which causes 
the explosion. The fuse consists of a powder train in 
the center, around which are wrapped several layers of 
water-proofing and protecting material. This powder 
train gives off a spit upon ignition and burns through 
the length of fuse. If for any reason this powder train 
is broken, the fuse is liable not to burn past the break. 
or it may smoulder for some time and eventually ignite 
the powder beyond the break. For this reason it is 
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never safe to immediately investigate a cap and fuse 
shot that has missed fire. An interval of several hours 
should be allowed before going back to the hole. 

A cool, dry place is best for the storage of fuse, for 
too much heat will cause the water-proofing material 
to soften and penetrate the powder train, thus destroy- 
ing it. Moisture is liable to ruin the fuse by wetting 
the powder. As the exposed cut end of a coil of fuse 
is more susceptible to absorbing moisture, it is good 
practice—particularly in a damp climate—to cut an 
inch or two off the end before using the fuse that has 
been in storage for any length of time. In cold weather 
fuse becomes stiff and somewhat brittle, and is liable 
to crack or break—hence it should be warmed slightly 
before unrolling. 

While there are numerous little suggestive points 
that could be made for the guidance of a new user of 
explosives, only the more important general charac- 
teristics and suggestions are given. If these are fol- 
lowed with ordinary care and good judgment, there 1s 
nothing to fear from the handling of explosives about 
the farm. However, the old saying, “Familiarity 
breeds contempt” should be kept in mind at all times, 
and a careful man will not become foolhardy through 
contempt of the safety rules for the handling, use and 


storage of this powerful and tractable laborer. 
“*e- 


PITTSBURGH HARDWARE DEALERS HOLD 
ENJOYABLE MONTHLY MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association, held at the [ort 
Pitt Hotel on Friday evening, March 22, 1918, was 
proclaimed by all who attended to be one of the most 
enjoyable events of the year. The members 
especially fortInate in having the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. H. A. McConnaughey deliver a talk on the Immi 
gration Problem. Mr. McConnaughey showed a thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject, and added interest to 
his lecture by relating some of his personal experi 
ences on the Russian-German war fronts during the 
time that he was International Secretary of the Y. 
M. C. iA. 

sesides hearing Mr. McConnaughey, the members 
were entertained by Mr. J. C. Ussher who thrilled the 
audience when he sang the patriotic airs. Those pres- 
ent were all thankful to the social committee for pro- 
Mr. L. J. Heckler 


As was promised 


were 


viding such an enjoyable evening. 
is the chairman of the committee. 
by Theodore Backoefer, the president of the asso 
ciation, and Charles W. Scarborough, the secretary, 
in a letter to the members, the meeting was a veritable 
“feast of good information and entertainment.” 





DISPLAY MOTOR ACCESSORIES. 


Now is the time for all good hardware merchants 
to come to the aid of the motorist and begin to win- 
dow display accessories. It has been a long winter 


and the automobile owner has thought up a lot of 
things that he will want this coming season. Now that 
the trade is going more deeply into the motor supply. 
business it is a chance to make a good window show- 
ing in this line. 
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OFFERS PLANS FOR MORE FREQUENT 
SALES OF ENAMELWARE. 


The first thing the dealer must acquire if he would 
He must learn 
more about his goods, so that he can talk intelligently 


sell more enamelware is enthusiasm. 
with any class of customer. He must be able to tell 
the housewives of the highest social standing, if they 
do not already know, the difference between: the higher 
quality and the cheap priced goods. He must be so 
enthused that he can create a degree of enthusiasm 
He must 
have sufficient enthusiasm to plan window trims that 
will be of an educational and trade creative nature. 
lle must be so enthused that he can write newspaper 


for his goods in the minds of his customers. 


advertisements which have a punch and pulling power. 
lle must be so well posted on this class of goods that 
the women of his community will learn to respect his 
knowledge and place their dependence upon him. 

The construction of enamelware will prove a con- 
vincing argument for the higher quality. At the same 
time the dealer must be able to give pointers on its 
proper use. Because of its vitrous surface enamelware 
should not be roughly handled, although it will stand a 
large amount of abuse. On the better grades of 
enamelware vegetable acids have no action whatever, 
and this is a decided advantage in favor of this class 
of cooking utensil, an advantage which should be duly 
emphasized. 

Most dealers deem it necessary to carry a cheaper 
class of enamelware in addition to a stock of the best 
quality. In every community there will be a larger 
number of families whose income will permit them to 
buy only the cheapest. And with the better class of 
trade the cheaper line can be used for purposes of 
contrast. 

It is advisable in pushing enamelware to display it 
A table set well to the front 
of the store with one sample of each culinary article 
in stock provides an effective method. These enameled 


prominently on the floor. 


pieces should be plainly marked with price cards, and 
it is well to use some larger display cards setting 
forth briefly some of the advantages of the line, basing 
the arguments on durability and service rather than 
on price. The dealer should never resort to bargain 
prices or sales on his best class of enamelware. Once 
the price is lowered for any reason whatsoever, the 
dealer will find that his customers will expect the low 
price to be quoted at all times, and unless it is, they 
will refuse to buy. The interior exhibit can be power- 
fully reinforced by a window display arranged as a 
model kitchen, with the use not only of a table but of 
a range, and other kitchen appliances. Many dealers 
have found it productive of trade to offer enamelware 
for sale in sets of three or six pieces with a price for 
the set but no individual prices. This scheme will fre- 
quently sell several pieces to customers who originally 
intended to buy only one or two. 

The average dealer's conception of enamelware is 
too apt to be confined solely to culinary articles, but 
enamelware nowadays is being used extensively in the 
manufacture of bedroom sets and surgical utensils, 
their durability and price giving them a decided advan- 
tage over porcelain which formerly was used exclu- 
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sively. These articles are becoming as staple in the 
hardware store as cooking utensils and it is a wise 


dealer who will devote some of his attention to that 


branch of the enamelware trade, which otherwise may 
go to some other retailer such as the druggist or the 


furniture house. 

In showing these lines the window trim can be used 
There are many other meth- 
Because they 


with beneficial results. 
ods of developing sales on these lines. 
are newer than the cooking utensils they are frequently 
classed as enamelware novelties. Their manufacturers 
have attractive booklets, folders, post cards and even 
printed form letters which are available to the dealer 
for mail advertising purposes. These so-called novel- 
ties, which in reality are staples, offer a particularly 
Some of the enam- 
hand- 


fine opportunity for creating trade. 


sets are ornamental and 


somely colored. Many of them are under normal con- 
ditions imported from European countries where the 


eled bedroom very 


art of ornamental enameling is more highly developed 
than in this country. And they have the added advan- 
tage of being virtually non-destructible. The dealer 
should call upon the hotels and rooming houses of his 
community. They are strong possibilities. I’or hospi- 
tals and surgical appliances, every physician's office, 
hospital, or sanitarium is a potentiality. 

The women of today are beginning to sit up and 
take notice in more ways than one. We may prate 
all we care to about their women’s clubs and the like, 
but when we do so we merely display an immense 
amount of ignorance. Women’s clubs for the most 
part have ceased to be organizations of social climbers. 
They go into the study of the problems and economics 
And they are beginning to know the 


Jerlin kettle and one 


of the home. 
difference between a one-coat 
_with three coats and to know why the latter costs more 
than the former. And the enamelware clientele of the 
hardware dealer is bound to grow more particular and 
discriminating in matters pertaining to the household 
and the kitchen, because of the influence of domestic 
science courses in the public schools and colleges. The 
teachers and textbooks used in these institutions of 
learning devote considerable attention to what con- 
stitutes serviceable hygienic and sanitary utensils for 
the preparation of different kinds of food. 


DEALERS GET HELPFUL LITERATURE. 


The advertisement of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Delaware, in this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN HARDWARE 
tains a coupon on which are listed subjects of inter- 


By marking X in the 


AND RECORD, con- 
est to the hardware dealer. 
little squares before the subjects of greatest interest 
to him, and mailing the coupon to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Advertising Division E. A. 
12, Wilmington, Delaware, the hardware dealer will 
receive descriptive literature in the form of booklets. 
The company advises the dealer to mail the coupon 
at once in order to get his share of the trade which 
the du Pont advertising and sales forces are creating. 


_ 
eo- 





Telling the truth, like anything else, could become a 
habit if anybody would try it. 
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CATALOG IS FREE TO THE DEALER 
MAILING COUPON. 


An offer which should appeal strongly to dealers 
in the hardware line is made by the Stover Manufac- 
turing and Engine Company, 719 East Street, Free- 
port, Illinois. The company has an advertisement on 
page issue Of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
‘Np Harbware Recorp., In this advertisement is a 
hardware fills this 
the company to send 


another in this 


coupon. To every dealer who 


agrees 
The catalog 


out and mails it, 
a copy of its latest catalog, number 0-17. 
contains illustrations of the company’s “Ideal” line of 
hardware. Some of the principal items included in 
the catalog are: Chest Handles; 
Hammers and Hatchet ; Hooks—har- 


lireplace Fixtures; 
loot Scrapers ; 
Hinges, Ice Picks; 

Latches ; 
Store and 


ness, coat, etc.; House Numbers; 
Lemon Squeezers, etc.; Lamp Brackets; 
Mop Sticks; Pulleys; Pulls: 
l‘urnace Trimmings; dampers, clips, lifters, pokers, 
Waffle and Wafer The catalog 
A special feature of the book is 


Saw Vises: 


knobs, ete. ; Irons. 
contains 112 pages. 
the Handy Index, which makes it easy to find any 
article desired. 
VETERAN SALESMAN TELLS REASONS 
WHY SOME MEN FAIL. 


It had been a long time since the genial speaker had 
sat himself down in the Corners store, beaming smil- 
ingly around upon the hardware man and his two 
companions, drummers from Detroit. Knowing the 
drummers, old Peter Warner sat down for a chat. His 
first words rather startled his listeners. “Of course, [ 
am not making this thing personal, gentlemen,” pro 
ceeded the genial veteran salesman, “but [ referred to 
those chaps who essay business affairs, plunge into the 
tide, trusting to luck to fetch them safely through 
You've heard of Charlie Strang’s failure of course 
Well, he was optimistic as the old Harry, but he was a 
fool all the same. 

“He sold a mighty good farm to go into trade: 
although he made a fairly good farmer, he was a dead 
failure behind the counter. Lack of experience? No, 
that wasn't Charlie. His vast 
enough to encompass a continent, but he lacked tact 


what ailed ego was 
and a few other things which go to make a successful 
merchant. How do | know?” 

“Exactly,” nodded the hardware man, winking at 
his companions. “You were, they tell me, a mighty 
good traveling salesman; as for mercantile pursuits 
you never tried your hand.” 

“That's all you know about it, Jim,” chuckled old 
Peter. “I was in the After I had 
trusted every blamed man from here to Muskegon and 
back, twice over, I took stock one morning and found 
myself several hundreds in the hole. I pulled out in 
disgust ; haven't tried to skin the honest farmer since 
not by way of middleman’s profits anyhow. If I had 
my honest dues, Jim, I'd be several thousand better off 
today than I am. Never mind that, though. Every 


debt was outlawed years ago and | lay up no hard feel- 


business once. 


ings when I see some of those ancient debtors of mint, 
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riding in their autos, slashing their dust or mud in 
my face as they dash by me as I plod along on foot.” 
“Ah, I see,” 
Peter on the arm. 
as you came in, Mr. Warner.” 


and the nearest drummer touched old 
“It was to yourself you referred 


“That's all right, boys,” and old Peter joined in the 
laugh that followed. “Having been a failure as a 
merchant, it seems to me that I ought to be competent 
to tell of the quagmires and pitfalls connected with the 
business and to warn intending merchants how to avoid 
them.” 

“We agree to that, Peter,” acknowledged the hard- 
ware man. 

“My observation teaches me that successful mer- 
chants are, the same as poets and statesmen, born, not 
“Of course, | am not 
| ad- 


mit that a man may learn much after his start; if he 


made,” continued the veteran. 
contending for absolute perfection at the start. 


didn't he would be a poor sort wherever you placed 
My contention is that a man must be in love 
Yes, | 


admit it is the same in salesmanship as well as in other 


him. 
with his business if he hopes to succeed in it. 
callings. There is a lot of rot published in the farm 
papers nowadays about farmers’ sons, as to why they 
won't stay on the farm. Most of these hothouse farm 
writers seem to agree that the boy leaves the farm be 
cause of the uncongenial nature of his surroundings 
and that if the home was made as pleasant as it ought 
to be there’d be few boys leave the farm for the city. 
bless your heart, these wiseacres don't know a boy’s 
heart when they talk like that. 
subject some day, in a little talk, but of course wouldn't 


I want to exploit that 


have an audience of farm editors to listen. 
When 


just now I remarked that some men are fools, and | 


“Getting back to the merchant. I came in 


stick to that text. So many, many merchants are off 
the job one-half or one-third their time, it makes me 
smile to hear people wondering why so and so isn't 
prospering. 

“Whoever has a business must needs be on the job 
a lig share of his time if he expects results. I noticed 
in my youth, when I was a plodding school boy in the 
pine woods, that the jobber who worked with his men 
on one part of the job, whether it be the roll-bank, the 
road or in the woods hardly ever came out in the spring 
with a fat wallet. 
men he employed needed supervision, which the boss 


The reason for this was that the 


could not give if he worked along with the hands as 
one of them. 

“To oversee every part of the job it was necessary 
that the boss be free from personal toil, to go here and 
there along the whole line, over-seeing every part of 
the work every day, noting how things were moving, 
weeding out incompetents here and there, keeping tab 
on every part of the line. 
who is on the job all the time is the one to succeed. 
let him show himself daily to his customers. When 
anything important is under way, such as the buying 


Now, as for merchants, he 


of a special line of goods, trust not the details to any 
clerk ; be on the spot yourself, seeing to it that you get 
exactly what you want. In case any mistake has been 
made you can not lay it to one of the clerks, but will 
know that you are the one to blame, and this will lead 
you to keep tab on your own shortcomings thereafter. 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


IMinois. 

Leslie Chesseman’s hardware store in Freeport was dam- 
aged by tire to the extent of $10,000. 

lowa. 

H. J. Linden has sold his interest in the Willenburg and 
Linden hardware and implement business at LeMars to C. B. 
Willenburg. 

J. L. Barnard and Company, Moorhead, have sold @heir 
stock to D. O. Wright, who will continue the business in 
the same location. 

Wright and Holland have purchased the hardware store 
of Henderson and Carlson at New London. 

I, W. Else has bought the Thomas and Holmes hardware 
store at Oskaloosa where he will continue to carry on the 
business. 

Kansas. 
R. B Hawk of Effingham is planning to open a hardware 


store in Muscotah. 

C. T. Sherwood has sold his hardware and implement 
business in Burlington to the Burlington Hardware Com- 
pany 

The Glenn and Furse hardware store at Robinson has 


moved into the Cheal Building. 
W. KF. Schmidt has purchased the Kneeland hardware 
stock in Herington, formerly owned by A. I-. Kneeland 
Kentucky. 
The store of the Barren County Hlardware (ompany at 
Glasgow was completely destroyed hy lire 
Minnesota. 


Frank J. Heimann will open a hardware store in St 
Cloud 

The Elbow Lake Hardware and Lumber Company’s 
store at Elbow Lake has been sold to ©. Il. Belgum and 
Company. 

\ssen and Espeseth have purchased the Gulbranson 


Son hardware store at Erskine 
Miller Brothers and Company, Morristown, 
their hardware store to Paul ©. Borchardt 

L.. J. Zimmer has bought John M 
stock at Waverly 


and 
have sold 


Swanson’s hardware 
Missouri. 

G. R. and QO. P. Duncan of Arlington 

stock of the Williams Hardware Company at 

Edward Poulson has moved his hardware 

ment store at Breckenridge to the Ward Building 

The bankrupt stock of hardware and implements of the 


have bought the 
Newburg. 


and imple 


Henry Leidy store on South Campbell Street, Springtield, 
has been purchased by the Platte [lardware Company 
Nebraska. 

IX. Lohmeyer and H. Krauter have purchased a hardware 
store at Beatrice from I. D. Dahe 

C. KF. Engelhaupt has sold his hardware and furniture 
tore at Butte to M. McCauley 

W. Hl. Haywood will open a hardware store in Bushnell. 

\. K. Rice and D. G. Aleman have bought the George 
saker hardware business at Tekamalh 

Healey Brothers will open a hardware store in Creigh 
ton 

\l. Fisher has purchased the Hl. Jergen Ioltorf hardware 
store at Malmo 


A new hardware store has been opened in Clarkson by 

V. Polany 
North Dakota. 

G. MeCulloch has bought the Ressler 
Jessie 

The Valley 
Valley has been sold out to G,. G 

Oklahoma. 

The Pritchard Hardware Company, lrederick, 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by A. II 
ard, D. B. Pearson and T. I. Spurgeon 

A. Dalton of the Holdenville Hardware 
Holdenville has purchased W. W. Waddell’s 
firm 

Paul Wey has disposed of his hardware 
and will open a new store in Chillicothe, Texas 

H. L. Dalton of Paris, Texas, has purchased the stock 


hardware store at 


Hardware and Furniture Company at Golden 
Radke 


has been 
Pritch 


Company at 
interest in the 


store al | eed 


and fixtures of the Broken Bow hardware store at Broken 
Bow from J H Johnson. 
South Dakota. 
Chris Reusch who has conducted a hardware business 


sold 


7 he new 


his interest in 
firm name 


at Madison with his brother Harold has 
the business to Thomas C, Thompson 
is Reusch-Thompson Hardware Compan) 
Wisconsin. 
1 B. Krier and Son, Lake Church, built a 
store and will carrv a line of hardware, dry goods, etc. 
The Hanson Hardware Company, Sheridan, has 
succeeded by J. O. Hanson and Company, A. ©. Hanson 
his Rasmussen 


have new 


1 
pecn 


having sold his interest to F. C 


se Page 


BS es 


Sa 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








OFFERS SUGGESTIONS TO DEALERS IN 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 


Practical suggestions are offered to hardware deal- 
ers selling automobile accessories, by a man who has 
studied the needs of the trade. He asserts that the 
rims of the car wheels often become rusted, and in 
order to do a good job before replacing the tires, they 
must be cleaned by using emery cloth. After the rim 
has been freed of its rust, it is advised to use graphited 
shellac. It has been determined what proportion of 
graphite is required for a given quantity of shellac, 
and this can be made up ready for sale and distribu- 
tion when called for. The suggestion is offered that 
dealers make up a quantity of this for the trade, and 
that a small outfit consisting of some emery cloth, a 
small tin of varnish remover, and a bottle of graphited 
shellac be assembled during odd times and offered to 
the car owner. It is said that in this way the outfit 
could be retailed for about a dollar, and that at this 
price such a line would be popular and yield a good 
margin of profit. 


= == 
~-or 


DEALERS MUST USE CARE IN BUYING. 





acces- 
They 


One absolute necessity for dealers in 
sories is the exercise of care in buying. 
should select such quantities as their trade will absorb 
in a reasonable length of time. From five to six times 
a year is regarded as the right average turnover, and 
this may be adhered to if dealers use care in buying. 
If a merchant is able to sell a fair quantity of spark 
plugs or batteries, for example, he should buy what 
can be sold in a given period, such as six months, and 
take delivery of a part of this over the six months, 
arranging the deliveries in such a way as to keep 
previous orders moving and well cleaned up before the 
next shipment is to arrive. It will be a stimulus to the 
dealer in making his sales total up well to know that 
he has an undelivered part of the original order still 
to come. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES CAN BE USED TO 
REPLACE HARNESS BUSINESS. 


The hardware dealer who doubts the “ethics” of his 
carrying automobile accessories and supplies, does not 
look at the matter from the right view point. In the 
first place the chances are that these goods are his by 
right because of the fact that insofar as motors have 
displaced horses in his community, his harness busi- 
ness has been curtailed, and next and most important 
after all, the ethics of the case should not bother him 
in the least for all of his thought should be given to 
consideration of whether or not it will pay him in dol- 
lars and cents to carry that class of goods, either as 
regular hardware, or as a side line. 


SELF-MEASURING PUMP IN FRONT OF 
STORE PLEASES AUTOISTS. 


The dealer in auto accessories is anxious, of course, 
to make a good impression upon the autoists. If he 
secures their good will, he can get their trade. One 
sure way to please the autoists is to install a self- 
measuring, brightly colored pump in front of the 
hardware store, so that it is merely necessary to drive 
up to the curb to secure “gas” for the trip. This is 
convenient not only to the regular customers, but at- 
tracts the attention of the tourist as well. It should 
be remembered that though the automobile is in many 
cases bought for pleasure, it is also a great conveni- 
ence, and by being ready to serve the owner promptly 
the dealer gains his confidence. The impression made 
upon the autoist by the pump in front of the store will 
give him the desire to look inside the store for other 
things which he needs, and thus afford the dealer the 
opportunity of gaining a steady customer. 

‘o- 


SELL ACCESSORIES ON CASH BASIS. 


The number of hardware dealers who sell auto- 
mobile accessories on anything different from a strictly 
cash basis is now very small. There ought not to be 
any, however. The experience of the vast majority 
of dealers shows that a cash basis is satisfactory both 
to the merchant and to the customer. It is assumed 
that any man who can afford to own a car can likewise 
afford to pay cash for his gasolene and accessories. 
This point should be made clear by the dealer, and the 
cash ruling should be enforced. It will save a great 
amount of trouble and will prove far more pleasing 
to the customers. It is a fact that when a man has 
stored away his car for the winter, he does not want 
to be confronted with a bill for his season’s expendi- 
tures in auto accessories. He has other bills to think 
about. Therefore, since the sale of accessories on a 
cash basis is convenient and satisfactory to both the 
dealer and the customer, there is no reason whatever 
for refusing to adopt such a plan. 





SHOULD HAVE LIST OF CAR OWNERS. 


The hardware dealer who sells automobile acces- 
sories should make it his business to know all the auto 
owners in his district, and he should see to it that they 
get to know him. It is a good plan for the 
hardware dealer to procure a list of all the car 
owners in the district and inform them at regular 
periods about the articles which he sells. The drawing 
up of such a list would enable him to establish a close 
relationship between them and his store. He could 
then back up his advertising with letters, and get the 
owners used to buying their accessories from him. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








DEFINES THE PROVINCE OF 
ADVERTISING. 





In this great world, your deeds are your only iden- 
tity. In the mass of humanity you do not exist 
without service. But the world beats a path to the 
door of a man who can serve its needs or its wants, 
provided the fact is made known. 

Making known the fact is the province of adver- 
tising, and advertising is the only means by which it 
may If you are worth anything to 
the world, advertising may be worth something to you, 
cr a great 


be made known. 
whether you are an individual, a business, 
metropolis.—Lewis B. Ely. 

*** 

People who waste money buying articles from which 
they derive no benefit are looked upon as spendthrifts. 
They are called extravagant. Advertisers who buy 
space in a paper, and make little or nothing out of it 
are also spendthrifts. 
An advertisement is not worth much unless it contains 


They are likewise extravagant. 


something which will give the reader a favorable im 
pression of the commodity which the advertiser is try- 
The buyer wants information about the 
He wants to know what kind of an article it 
is, what its features and advantages are, and, in most 


ing to sell. 
article. 


does not care 
the 
ran in the 


cases, he wants to know the price. He 
for meaningless words. Jor this reason, adver- 
A. Suter and Son, 
West 


A vain attempt has 


tisement of J. which 
Independent of Piedmont, 
practically no drawing power. 
been made to attract attention by putting an exclama- 
‘General Hardware!” in 


Virginia, contains 


tion point after the words, 


General Hardware! 


COAL OR GAS STOVES 
Green Seal Paints and Varnishes 


J. A. SUTER @ SON 


Next to Opera House, Piedmont 











Ts 
In a way this does 


its ludicrous 


the first line of the advertisement. 
attract attention, but more because of 
aspect than because of interest in the advertisement. 
The reader asks, “Why is there so much excitement 
Over general hardware?’ The only important bit of 
information given in the advertisement is that the deal- 
ers sell coal and gas stoves, and also Green Seal paints 


and varnishes. But there is absolutely nothing told 
No 
qualities or the features upon which their sale is based. 
the ad 
adver- 


about these articles. mention is made of their 


No prices are given. For such a large space, 


vertisement is very poorly constructed. The 
tiser has used the space extravagantly. 

x * * 
the 
in writing an advertisement possessing 


Connection between the main ideas is one of 
prerequisites 
any amount of magnetism. Expressing this reversely, 
any glaring fault in the coherence, any conspicuous 
lack of consolidation of the principal thoughts de- 
from the persuasiveness of the 


tracts considerably 





BE YOUR OWN SHOE MAKER | 
Also Shoe Findings of all Kinds 


eee DD NOD 60.00 cos 00s senesesescctcaces $1.90 
i sv < 6 wens © 6ebb 6d eemesteeee ces eee 0 
Hammer Handles 
HEAVY ROOFING PAPER $1.40 PER ROLL. 
PAINTS, ALL COLORS $1.85. 
Electrical Goods of All Descriptions 


Morris Hardware & Electric Co. 


Est. 1905 526 South Main Street 











advertisement. 
of the 
produced herewith from the Los 
Angeles, California. 
in large type, and naturally catch the eye. 
take 
“Be Your Own Shoemaker,” 


This is apparent in the advertisement 


Morris Hardware and Electric Company, re- 


Angeles Record, Los 
are printed 
Any mis 


The first two lines 
in those two lines is, therefore, easily discovered. 
is by itself a very catchy 
statement. Its effect is lost, however, when the next 
“Also Shoe Findings of All Kinds,” The 
“Where is the connection between these 
Surely, 


line, is read. 
reader asks, 
the advertiser does not mean that 
Well, if he 


it in that way.” 


two lines? 
| should also be my own shoe findings. 
should not state 
sy leaving out the word, the 
have eliminated the incongruity, and the relation be 
Then the reader 


does not mean it he 


“also” advertiser would 


tween the ideas would be clear. 
would understand what the advertiser intended him 
that he could be his own shoe maker by 
buying the necessary shoe findings at that particular 
store. 

It is regrettable that such a mistake should have 
occurred in this advertisement, for there are two most 


to, namely, 


not found in many 
first 


laudable features in it which are 
advertisements, especially of this size. In the 
place, the prices of the articles for sale are definitely 
stated. 
to the prospective buyer. 
ity is the use of the word 
makes the reader sit up and take notice. adver 
tiser is talking to him. Had a 
little more care been used in the wording to avoid so 
plain a fault, the advertisement would be practically 


This is a mighty valuable bit of information 
The other redeemable qual 
” in the first line. This 


The 


He wants to listen. 


“your 


unequaled for drawing power in proportion to its 


size. 








RSE Ste 


= 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








NEW YORK CHAPTER HEATING AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS WILL 
HOLD BIG MEETING. 


Preparations are under way by a committee of ener- 
getic members to bring out an uncommonly big attend 
ance at the forthcoming meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the American Society of Heating and Ven 
tilating Engineers which is to take place Thursday, 
March 2itst, at the Building Trades Club, 34 West 33rd 
Street, New York City. The committee is quite con- 
fident that its efforts will be crowned with success be 
cause it has arranged a program which is certain to 
draw with more than usual pulling power. 

In spite of the number of absorbing lectures which 
have already been given on extraordinary phases of 
the war, it is believed that great interest will be aroused 
by a talk on “Experiences of Three Years in the [‘irst 
Line Trenches in France,” which will be given by 
Sergeant Alexander Mason of Princess Patricia’s 
Regiment of Canadian Light Infantry. Sergeant Ma- 
son is one of twenty survivors of this famous regiment 
that held the line at Ypres in 1915. Differing in no 
particular from other heroes when it comes to a nar- 
ration of personal exploits, Sergeant Mason has little 
to say of his own brilliant achievements and much con 
cerning the deeds of valor of his comrades. — Ilis story 
thrills with the sincerity of a high purpose and glows 
with a flame of patriotism. 

A carefully prepared address on “Coal Mine Venti- 
lation and Its Effects on Production” will be delivered 
by Thomas Chester, a member of the New York Chap- 
ter. The address will be illustrated by lantern slides. 
Mr. Chester will call attention to some of the oppor 
tunities which, in his judgment, present themselves to 
the uel Administration for augmenting the produc- 
tion of fuel at the source. It is a well-recognized fact 
that the efficiency of man-power in mines is influenced 
to a large extent by the character of ventilation in the 
workings ; and Mr. Chester's discussion of this highly 
important topic is expected to reveal many advan- 
tageous improvements. 

-oo 


GIVES INSTRUCTIONS FOR CORRECT 
INSTALLATION OF HEATER. 

No one man knows all there is to know about any 
particular subject. This is true of warm air heater 
installation as well as of any other work. Hence it is 
of advantage to republish the following instructions 
for installation which have been carefully tested by 
the experience of a large manufacturer: 

The location of the warm air heater is a very essen- 
tial feature, and each installation has its own prob- 
lems. No warm air heater can do its best work unless 
it is properly installed. The heater itself is only the 


generator of heat, and can only give results in propor- 
tion to the carefulness of the installation. The heater, 
the piping, the registers, the cold air supply, the ven- 
tilation and the chimney are all parts of the heating 
plant. They must all be right if the warm air heater 
is to give the best satisfaction. 

It is advisable to install double wall pipe as it de 
livers to rooms to be heated from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent more heat units than single pipe wrapped with 
asbestos paper and thus largely reduces the amount of 
fuel burned. 

The heater should be located so as to permit as 
nearly equal distribution of the warm air pipes as pos 
sible, favoring the most exposed sides of the building 
regardless of the necessity of a long smoke pipe. There 
must also be sufficient height to the basement to allow 
proper pitch of the warm air pipes. 

Never hesitate to set the warm air heater in a pit if 
necessary, assuring ample pitch to warm air pipes. 
every inch of rise that can be secured will make the 
system that much more efficient. Due consideration 
should also be given the placing of warm air registers. 
Never locate them in doorways or outside partition 
walls. The air duct is a very important feature. It 
should invariably be of metal and must be tight. You 
would not expect a pump to work with a hole in the 
suction pipe, neither can you expect to draw air from 
the living rooms or from outside the building, when 
it is easier to draw it from the basement. Never take 
cold air from the basement. You would not think 
of living there and it is a most unsatisfactory place 
to take air from on account of the dust and ashes. A 
warm air heater system is no different than any other 
system of heating. It is only dirty or dusty in pro- 
portion to the care used in its installation and main- 
tenance. 

In placing base board registers or installing wall 
pipe, see that there is no space left between the stack 
and the floor for dust or smoke to pass from basement 
to living room or rooms above. One of the complaints 
of warm air heating is the dirt or dust. The man 
installing the system is in a great measure to blame, 
if such a condition prevails. We suggest that in the 
basement, where the wall pipes are located in the par- 
tition, that the space from pipe to floor be closed off. 
and also before placing the registers on stack heads 
have strips of asbestos paper pasted from wall and 
floor to stack head. By so doing you overcome the 
possibility of any dust or smoke getting into tlic liv- 
ing rooms. [Frequently one may stand in a basement 
=sness 


and see into rooms above on account of cart 


] 
| 


in sawing the floor for the installation of pipe> and 
stack heads. 

The statement has been made that dust and smoke 
come through the casing and registers. This y be 


true in some cases. But where walls are bi: 
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immediately above the register, the fault is as above 
stated. He is a wise contractor who sees that his 
jobs are complete in every detail, and that the owner 
has full instructions in regard to the operation of 
same. He who establishes a reputation for doing good 
warm air heater work never wants for business. 

“o- 


ANNOUNCES REGULATIONS FOR RETAIL 
DISTRIBUTION OF COAL. 





Inasmuch as a dealer's or installer’s relations with 
his customer do not rightly end with the selling or in- 
stallation of a warm air heater, it is important that 
every thing of benefit to the customer be utilized in 
the maintenance of intelligent service. Therefore, 
dealers and installers of warm air heaters will find it 
to their advantage in keeping in close touch with their 
patrons to acquaint them with the new regulations of 
the United States Fuel Administration governing the 
retail distribution of coal for domestic use during the 
coming winter. Not only will they thus serve their 
own business interests but also will they be able to 
The 


regulations announced by the uel Administration are 


do a patriotic work in behalf of their country. 
herewith reproduced. The substance of the regulation 
may profitably be set forth in advertisements by dealers 
and installers or in leaflets or circulars to their trade. 
The regulations are as follows: 

1. Kvery consumer should be urged on or before 
April 1, 


for his reasonable normal requircments for 


1918, to place with his regular dealer his order 
the year 
ending March 31, 1919. Such orders must be made in 
writing and must state substantially the information 
called for in regulations (e) hereinafter set forth. 
When such orders have been entered the dealers shall 
proceed to make deliveries thereon, until each con- 
sumer, willing to accept the same, has received two 
thirds of the normal annual requirements, provided that 
When 


all consumers who are willing to accept it have received 


erders of six tons or under may be filled in full. 


two-thirds of their normal annual requirements the 
dealers may proceed to fill the balance of such orders 
up to normal annual requirements of each consumer. 
(The provision for two-thirds delivery should apply 
With 


domestic use the dealer may proceed to deliver t 


for 


he 


only to anthracite. respect to bituminous 


consumer's normal annual requirements.) If a con- 
sumer already has a quantity on hand he shall receive 
only such additional amount as shall make up his nor 
mal annual requirements. 

Caring for New Consumers. 

New consumers who are unable to have their orders 
accepted by a dealer should apply to the local fuel ad 
ministrator, who should see that their requirements 
receive attention from the proper dealer. Carload or 
barge load lots shall not be delivered to a single domes 
tic consumer or to a group of consumers except with 
Deal 


ers shall file with the local fuel administrator on the 


the permission of the local fuel administrator. 


first of each month a statement containing the names 
and addresses of consumers to whom deliveries have 
heen made during the previous month and the quantity 
delivered to each. 

II. The following regulations have been established 
by the United States Fuel Administrator : 
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(a) Until further notice no domestic consumer of 


coal or coke shall purchase, receive, or otherwise take 














































possession of, more coal or coke than is required for 
his actual and necessary requirements prior to March 
31, 1919. 
hand he shall receive only such additional amount as 


If such consumer already has a quantity on 


shall make up his actual and necessary requirements 
prior to that date. 

(b) No person, firm, association, or corporation, 
whether acting alone or in conjunction with others, 
shall, directly or indirectly, provide any domestic con- 
sumer of coal or coke with more coal or coke before 
March 31, 1919, than is necessary, with the amount 
a'ready on hand, to meet the actual and necessary re 
quirements of such consumer prior to that date. 

Rules After April 1. 

(c) On and after April 1, 1918, no person, firm, 
association or corporation shall sell or deliver coal to 
a domestic consumer who does not first furnish to the 
person selling or delivering such coal a_ statement 
which the consumer declares in writing to be true, and 
which specifies (1) the amount of coal the consumer 
has on hand, (2) the amount of coal he has on order 
and the name of the person from whom ordered, (3) 
the amount of coal used by him in the 12 months end 
ing \larch 31, 1918, and (4) the amount of coal needed 
to meet his actual and necessary requirements prior to 
March 31, 1919; provided, however, that this regula 
tion may he modified by any State fuel administrator 
within his own State under such circumstances and 
conditions as he may deem proper. . 

(d) On and after April 1, 1918, and until further 
notice, no retail dealer shall, unless authorized by the 
State fuel administrator, deliver or cause to be deliv 
cred to any domestic consumer more than two-thirds 
of his normal annual requirements of anthracite coal 
until each domestic consumer who has placed his ordet 
with said dealer and is willing to receive delivery of 
the same has received two-thirds of his normal annual 
March 31, 
provided, however, that orders of 6 tons or less 


be filled in full. 
Carload or Barge Lots. 


requirements for the year ending IQhg; 


May 


(e) Carload or bargeload lots shall not be delivered 
to a single domestic consumer or to a group of con 
umers, except with the permission of the local fuel 
wdministrator. 

(f) Wealers shall fle with the local fuel adminis 
trator, on the first of cach month, a statement contain 
ing the names and addresses of consumers to whon 
month 


leliveries have he ww the previot 
dehivenies have been made during the previou 


and the quantity delivered to cach 


\ny dealer or consumer who violates the foregoing 
regulations will be subject to the penalties preseribed 
hy the Lever Act 


Such further regulations will be issued as may be 


necessary to enforce the essential features of the fore 
going plan. 
The 
and most « juitable distribution possibl during tl 
The fuel 


the 


purpose of the plan is to secure the broadest 





\dministration 1s a 
National Retail \ierchant 


\ssociation that the re tail dealers 


coming vear 





the representatives of 
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try will lend their hearty cooperation in the perform- 
ance of this patriotic service. 
Application of Consumer. 

The application of consumers for annual require- 
ments is as follows: 

In accordance with regulations of the United States 
‘uel Administrator, purchasers are required to make 
true declaration in answer to the following questions: 
TINE I nc an pad hee ae wets xe eee hes 
TE sa: deriaaee eae bute gira baked a ee wee RE 3 a aasoevek es 
Quantity required for year ending March 31, 1919........ 
Quantity desired for immediate delivery................. 
Quantity consumed during year ending March 31, 1918.... 
eee? “NUN CUI: a). bn. canicsdeiaw dvs dees «walneee wien 
ee ee I oe rl ug ee Lie wis eee etneds Pe 8 See Fae ay 
IIRL cs ic cee ouiane Sets. c Te ren ee RE 


nn ae RN Nyc Oy alae eae eial nena he wick 
Have you any unfilled orders with other dealers? If so, 


ey ee ee re 
I hereby certify that the above statements are true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

RE eee oie aa end Annes seman ocean 
I 5 drvisascis wane are hae evens ans eae ane soa 
Any person who willfully makes a false statement 
upon the foregoing application is subject to prosecu- 
tion under the Lever Act, which imposes a penalty of 

$5,000 fine or two years’ imprisonment, or both. 


a 
oe 


GIVES SOUND ADVICE TO DEALERS AND 
INSTALLERS OF WARM AIR HEATERS. 





That good warm air heating systems, properly in- 
stalled, with a view to ventilation as well, are more 
conducive to health, for residences, and better than 
steam and hot water plants, is now generally admitted 
by physicians, health officers and scientists. Hence, if 
boilers seem to be leading in popularity, why is it? 

Every warm air heater man can help in a solution 
of the question. Manufacturers are moving toward 
improvement, and want the help of every dealer and 
installer. All of them are to a degree responsible for 
results, and proper effort will restore the supremacy 
of the warm air heater. 

And what is the matter? It is mainly in yielding to 
the clamor to get something for nothing. You don’t 
expect $30 overcoats for $10—and dealers who can 
sell nothing but the cheapest, and do not or will not 
properly install a plant, are the worst enemies of them- 
selves and the trade. They foster competing systems 
and damage their own. 

Boiler heating plants are more expensive and the 
claim that it costs less to run them is a fallacy, while 
radiators are cumbrous and unsightly, and often inter- 
fere with other furnishings. There are many reasons 
why good warm air heating plants are best. They cost 
less, the cost of running them is surely no more, and 
a constant change of air, so essential to health, is prac- 
ticable. Warm air, fresh and pure, may be had as 
easily as cold air. 

A common mistake is in setting warm air heaters 
which are too small and which must be driven to the 
utmost, and supply hot air rather than warm air. A 
large volume of moderately heated air is best, either 
for the life of a warm air heater or for satisfactory 
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results. A poor warm air heater, and a poor job, are 
poor economy. 

Between the cost of registers, pipes and installation 
of a thoroughly good warm air heater plant, and one 
that must be slighted at the price, there is no wide dif- 
ference. The added cost of a good warm air heater, 
of suitable size and put in as it should be, is something 
that a little effort will make the purchaser see and ap 
preciate is sound economy and for his own benefit, as 
well as betterment of the trade in general. 

Shall we pull together, and work for it, helping repu- 
table manufacturers to uplift the business? Don’t be 
forced into jobs that price compels you to slight. Bet- 
ter lose them, and save your reputation. 


“*e- 


SELF CLEANING RADIATOR IS GOOD 
FEATURE OF WARM AIR HEATER. 


In the construction of a warm air heater the radia- 
tor is of utmost importance. The general public has 
sometimes condemned warm air heaters because oc- 
casionally a heater has been found which gets clogged 
with soot and fine ashes. The fault in most cases was 
with the radiator. However, when the Ath-A-Nor 
Warm Air Heater, illustrated herewith, and manu fac- 
tured by The May-I*iebeger Company of Akron, Ohio, 
is in use, there is no cause for worry on that score, 
the manufacturers declare. The radiator in this 
heater is large, corrugated, and self cleaning. The 
lower part of it is 
constructed in 











such a way that 
the soot and fine 
ash dust will roll 
from the sides 
into the fire pot 
and out with the 
ashes, thus keep- 
ing the walls of 
the entire radiator 
clean at all times. 
The warm air 
which is produced 














is consequently, 
Ath-A-Nor Warm Air Heater, Number 52.clean and there is 
no chance for sickness to be caused by unclean air. 
The company wishes to call attention, also, to the 
three-way air blast system, which, it is said, assures 
perfect combustion. Another strong feature claimed 
for this warm air heater is the fire pot. It is con- 
structed deeply and perpendicularly, because coal is 
said to burn better in such a pot. It is declared that 
this heater will burn soft coal, coke, lignite, or wood 
successfully. The manufacturers will gladly send par- 
ticulars to all dealers who apply for them. 


= 


PARAGRAPHS. 





The Cleveland Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
plans to install considerable new equipment at its 
plant. 

The Rudy Furnace Company, Dowagiac, Michi- 
gan, will erect a molding room, 60x1oo feet and 4 
main plant addition, tooxtoo feet in size. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR SOIL PIPE FLANGE. 


By O. W. KorHe. 

Many workmen prefer to make flanges for soil pipes 
having an oblong section at the large end as shown in 
plan.- To do this first draw the center line and then 
draw the roof line after which draw the elevation for 
flange. From points 1-2 and 13-14 drop line to estab- 
lish the plan. Describe the end semi-circles and the 


By drawing lines to the high point 
H the true lengths are developed. 


the points shown. 

To set off the pattern draw any line as 1-2 equal to 
1-2 of elevation. Set one pair of dividers equal to the 
space of the center circle 1-3, and using point 1 in 
pattern as center, strike arcs in point 3. Set another 
pair of dividers equal to the space 14-12” of the quar- 
ter section and using point 2 in pattern as center cross 
arcs in point 4. Now pick line H-3 from true lengths 























round opening, also divide into equal spaces. Number and using point 2 in pattern as center, cross arcs in 
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Patterns for Soll Pipe Fiange. 


each point and draw lines, thus dividing the plan into 
triangles. 

It will be observed that the plan is a foreshortened 
view along the miter line 2-14. Therefore from each 
point in plan as 2-4-6-8’-10-12-14 erect lines cutting the 
roof line. Only a quarter of the developed section is 
necessary; and so from each point square out a line 
making that line equal to the cross sectional diameter 
in plan which establishes points 8”-102-12”. Trace 
this curve and you have the developed stretchout along 
the edge of roof line for the flange. 

The next step is to develop the true lengths. There- 
fore, where each of these lines in plan intersects the 
roof line, project line to the center line 7-H. With 
dividers pick each line from plan as 1-2, 2-3, etc., and 
Set over from the center line on a similarly numbered 
line which establishes the base lines for triangles in 







point 3. Next pick line H-4 from true lengths and 
using the new point 3 in pattern as center cross arcs 
in point 4. Continue in this way until the full pattern 
is developed. Observe that the length 8-8’ in pattern 
is not taken from plan but from elevation as 8-8 on 
roof line. Laps for seaming and joining to the deck 
plan must be allowed extra. 


oo 


SUGGESTS POLICIES FOR THE RETAILER. 


The future of the retailer in the smaller town lies 
to no small degree in his realization of the analogy 
which exists between the history of agriculture and 
that of merchandising and in the manner in which he 
applies to his particular field of operations the same 
general practices and policies which have proven so 
remunerative for his customer, the American farmer. 
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MASTER SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
OF PHILADELPHIA PREPARE FOR 
QUARTERLY MEETING. 


A number of very important matters are scheduled 
for the quarterly meeting of the Master Tin and Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Association of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, which is to take place on the evening of 
March 25th, at 6:30 o'clock, in the Hotel Bingham, 
1ith and Market Streets, Vhiladelphia. One of the 
things coming up for decision is the question of a new 
The Association has car- 
Many of the 


name for the organization. 
ried its present name for fifteen years. 
members are of the opinion that a more suitable name 
would be desirable. At the February meeting, a mo 
tion was adopted that members be asked to offer sug- 
gestions along these lines by writing a name on a blank 
slip of paper, sealing it in a plain envelope, and mailing 
it to the office of the Association, 308 Builders’ lex 
change, Philadelphia. At the forthcoming quarterly 
meeting these envelopes will be operfed and the name 
that is approved by the majority of members present 
will be selected. 

The feature of the quarterly meeting will be a report 
from the members who have been conducting the 
Philadel 


phia and delivering lectures on the prevention of coal 


fifteen separate “Conservation Stations” in 
waste. These stations were conducted for two weeks, 
namely, from February 25th to March gth. Much 
practical good has been accomplished by the lecturers 
of the Association. The necessity for a set of regula- 
tions, simple and easy to understand, to govern the 
use of warm air heaters, has been fully proved by the 
experiences of the members who condueted the Con 
Stations. The 
cided to prepare such a set of regulations. 


servation \ssociation, therefore, de 
These in- 
structions are already in printed form and are sold to 
the members at nominal cost to be mailed out broad 


cast to all their customers. 
~*e- 


CHICAGO SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
HOLD INTERESTING MEETING. 


A commendable feature of the regular monthly 
meeting of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago was the promptitude with which 
the session was called to order at the appointed hour. 
The gathering was held at 8 o'clock sharp, Tuesday 
March 19, 1918, in the rooms of the Hardware Club 
of Chicago. D. M. Haines was in the chair. He ex- 
pedited the routine business of the meeting with a 
skill which prevented the slightest bit of monotony 
from entering into the proceedings. . 

The secretary, W. W. Rockwood, read the report 
of the finances of the Association for the last twelve 
The 
coming convention of the Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Illinois, April 3 and 4, 1918, 
©. M. Bales was elected 


months, showing a substantial balance on hand. 


at Springfield, was discussed. 
as a delegate to represent the Allied Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Chicago at the convention. 
Plans were considered for bringing out a larger per- 
centage of the membership at the regular monthly 


meetings. Frank R. Cooke spoke with much sound 
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optimism on the business outlook and expressed the 
opinion that there would soon be a resumption of 
building operations on a more satisfactory scale. 

An election of officers was held for the ensuing year 
and the following members were chosen: 
A. E. DETWILER; 
KMIL RENISCH ; 


President : 

Vice-president : 

Treasurer: JouN PETERKIN; 

FRANK R. Cooke; 

Sergeant-at-arms: Kk. Hirscu. 
Board of Governors. 

JouN PeTERKIN, 

©. M. Bates, 

I. B. Piper, 


Secretary : 


Meyer FAKTER, 

MaAx HeMve.. 

\ll the members of the Board of Governors have 
served in that capacity during the preceding term, with 
the exception of Meyer Fakter who was elected to suc- 
ceed J. C. Mel*arland. 





-ee 


GIVES CONVENTION PROGRAM ILLINOIS 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS. 


Plans for the annual convention of the \laster Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois are nearing 
completion under the active supervision of the Spring- 
field Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. The con- 
vention 1s to be held April 3 and 4, 1918, at the Hotel 
Nicholas in Springfield, Hlinois. J. C. Neuman, presi- 
dent of the Springfield organization, has appointed the 
following committees : 

Souvenir Book. 
W. Cooper, C. iF 


Ik. Ga. George, J. (seorge, and 


Il. kK. Wilson. 
Entertainment and Program. 
C. R. Robinson, J. J. Foster, Andrew Schmidt, an 


Henry Sehmidt. 


Badge. 
R. C. Bunch, William Viebranz, Louis Lauterbach, 
and W. L.. Cosby. 
. Finance. 
kred J. Graeff, F. EE. Edmands, and Charles 


’ . b 
Dolinger. 
Auditing. 


J. A. Neuman, J. D. Armstrong, and L.. C. Matheis. 


The program of the Convention is substantially as 
follows: 


Program of Convention. 
April 3, 1918. 
Together Meeting. Registration. 
Opening of Convention by President 
de Coningh 
\ddress of Welcome. 
Response. 
Open session, 


9:0) AO MM. Get 
Jes AL MM. 


red 


1:30 AL MM, 


1h: AL Mo Address on “Apprenticeship.” 

2:00 P.M. Open session, 

3:00 P.O AML Address on “Overhead and Cost.” . 
1:00 Po MM \ddress on “Warm Air Heater Instal!ation 
&:50 P.M. Smoker. 


April 4, 1918. 


10:00 A. M. Awarding of Prizes. 


11:00 A.M. Open meeting 
2:00 P. M. Warm Air Heater Salesmanship 
3:00 P.M. Committee Reports. 
1:0 P.M. Election of Officers. 
“*2e- 


G. F. Mitchell and Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, sheet 
metal manufacturers, have prepared plans for a two 
story plant at 2503 Cedar Avenue, 60x150 feet in size, 
to cost $35,000. 
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MASTER SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF _ ILLINOIS 
ANNOUNCES CONVENTION. 


Much preliminary work is being accomplished to 
assure the success of the Fifth Annual Convention of 
the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
ilinois which will be held April 3 and 4, 1018, at the 
The effi- 
cient and diligent secretary of the Association, D. \M. 


St. Nicholas Hotel in Springfield, Illinois. 
Haines, of Chicago, is making strenuous efforts to en- 
list the support and the co-operation of the entire 
inembership in behalf of a record-breaking meeting of 
the organization. He calls upon the sheet metal con- 
tractors of Illinois to attend the forthcoming conven- 
tion not only from motives of pride in their Associa- 
tion but also because the convention will undoubtedly 
show them how to improve their personal business con- 
ditions and bring them into closer touch with one an- 
other to their common benefit. 

Mr. Haines declares that this is, beyond cavil, an 
age of co-operation, of allied efforts, of common inter- 
ests. He points out the necessity of bringing one’s 
business into harmony with the prevailing spirit of 
the times and affirms the practical urgency of more in- 
timate commercial relationship for the accomplishment 
of the purposes of trade organization. The conven- 
tion will deal with the sheet metal business from the 
angle of collective welfare. No member of the Asso 
ciation can afford to absent himself from the meeting 
for the simple reason that in no other way can he de 
rive as much positive advantage to himself. 

~o- 


HOLDS AN ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Long and efficient service had its reward in the elec- 
tion of officers of the Niagara Machine 
Works, Buffalo, New York. 
clected has served the company for a considerable 


and Tool 


Every one of the officers 


period of time, and has succeeded in establishing a fine 
record for integrity and ability. 
and 


He 


has been connected with the company for about twenty 


George RK. Munschauer, formerly secretary 


treasurer of the company, was elected president. 


years. 

The position of secretary is now held by W. F. 
Schweigert who has been with the comipany approxi- 
mately thirty years. 

I’. I. Munschauer is the newly elected treasurer. [le 
has been with the company for ten years. 

Under the guidance of these able officers the com- 
pany expects to have a very successful year in its busi- 
nes of manufacturing machines and tools for sheet 
metal work. 

~o- 


TELLS OF TIN DEPOSITS IN VIRGINIA. 


\ccording to a bulletin just issued by the United 
States Geological Survey, our country is almost 
entirely dependent on foreign countries for its supply 
of tin. As this metal is a war-time necessity, and as 
a domestic source of supply is urgently needed, all 
known deposits of tin ore (cassiterite) in the United 
States have recently been examined by geologists of 
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the United States Geological Survey, Department of 


the interior. One of the most promising of these 
deposits is in the Irish Creek district, in the eastern 
part of Rockbridge County, Va., near the summit of 
the Blue Ridge. This deposit was recently examined 
by H. G. 


Survey, which in this research is acting in co-operation 


lerguson, of the United States Geological 


Mr. l’erguson’s 
AXV-A of the 


with the Virginia Geological Survey. 
report has been published as Bulletin 
Virginia Geological Survey. 

The existence of tin ore in the Irish Creek district 
has been known for many years, and between 1883 and 
1&3 the deposit there was actively mined. The min 
ing company, however, became involved in litigation 


\\ ork 


on the deposit was never resumed, and the old work 


as to land titles and abandoned work in 1893. 


ings are now caved and heavily overgrown with brush, 
so that a thorough examination of them is difficult, but 
what Mr. Ferguson saw in the field and the informa 
tion he derived from the old reports led him to con 
clude that the deposits along the Blue Ridge in this 
vicinity offer some promise as a source of tin, both 
through the systematic working of the known veins 
and the possible discovery of other deposits. 

The cassiterite occurs in quartz veins that cut a 
granitic rock of peculiar appearance known as a hy 
persthene granodiorite. The veins do not continue for 
long distances and their content of tin is probably very 
irregular from place to place. Some high-grade ore 
was found, however, and some tungsten ore occurs 
with the cassiterite. It is believed that the district 1s 
worthy of further investigation. 
coo 


MANUFACTURERS SEND OUT CATALOG 
OF GASOLENE FIRE POTS. 


A catalog containing information relating to gaso 
lene fire-pots and torches is being distributed to tin 
smiths by the Clayton and Lambert Manufacturing 
Company of Detroit, Michigan. It comprises fifty-one 
pages, every one of which contains something of inter 
est and value to the tinsmith. The book abounds with 
many fine illustrations and descriptions. [t includes 
such articles as the tinsmith’s fire-pots, canner’s fire 
pots, coil fire-pots, kerosene fire-pots, several kinds of 
brazing machines for gasolene, torches of numerous 
sizes, metal pots, wrought steel ladles, and extra repair 
parts for the coil fire-pots and torches. Catalog L., as 
it is called, will be sent by the manufacturers to tin 
smiths upon request. 


— oe 
GETS QUICK RETURNS FROM AD. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 


Please discontinue the tool advertisement in the 


classified section as | had a_ telephone’ order 


the 
HARDWARE 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
Iowa. All told, | 


have received 42 answers to the advertisement—an un 


for same one hour after 


ND Recorp reached 
usually heavy response considering the character of 
Yours truly, 

M. V. Secor, 


Sheet Metal Works. 


the article advertised. 


tors. 


Buffalo Center, lowa, March 19, 
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TELLS OF ENORMOUS GROWTH OF 
METAL PRODUCTS PLANT. 


When manufacturers in producing their goods de- 
vote themselves painstakingly and honestly to the task, 
they are sure to be rewarded for their efforts. There 
is nothing that can hinder their progress. They 
quickly plunge ahead in the race, and keep on making 
more friends as they go along. This is said by the 
Berger Manufacturing Company to be the case in the 
enormous growth of its plant, an illustration of which 
is shown herewith. This plant which now manu fac- 
tures a large line of formed sheet metal products, has 
developed, according to the manufacturers, in a little 
over thirty years from a room 16 by 28, producing 
only conductor pipe, eaves trough, and cove trough 
hangers. 

Included in the diversified line of products made at 
this plant are the following: flat sheets, roofing and 

js sidings, tin and 
terne plate, art- 
istic siding and 
Z roofing trim- 
mings, eaves 
trough, gutters, 
pipe, etc.; ven- 
tilators, sky- 
= lights and spe- 

Plant of the Berger Manufacturing Company, - 

Canton, Ohio. cial work, gal- 
vanized cornices, finals, etc.; tinners’ accessories, steel 
ceilings, metal lath and reinforcing materials, metal 
lumber, bins and shelving, and lockers. 





Dealers may procure price lists and the company’s 
Bulletin AAA, containing valuable information re- 
garding the products, by addressing the Berger Man- 
ufacturing Company at Canton, Ohio, or at any one 
of the branch offices in the following cities: Boston, 
Massachusetts; Minneapolis, Minnesota; New York 
City ; San Francisco and Los Angeles, California ; Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and Saint Louis, Missouri. The export 
department is in the Berger Building, New York City. 


er 


TELLS HOW TO LIVE RIGHT. 

If you live the life of a clean man, if you give some 
of your goods to your neighbors, if you lend a helping 
hand to all worthy things and make the life of other 
human beings happier than they, perhaps, would be 
without your help, then you can say you are paying 
the interest on the debt which you owe the world. 


—“-~+-oo 


DESCRIBES METHOD FOR TINNING CAST 
IRON VESSELS. 


Of technical interest to tinsmiths who realize the 
value of keeping themselves informed with regard to 
the various uses of the metal which they employ in 
their daily work is an article in the French publication, 
La Chronique Industrielle, dealing with the tinning of 
cast iron vessels. Briefly described, the method is as 
follows: For household utensils only pure tin is em- 
ployed and not tin and lead, as the latter forms poison- 
ous salts with the acids of food products. To insure 
adhesion of the tin the iron is treated to remove the 
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7. 
carbon. Following this treatment it is polished by 


mechanical means. 

To remove the carbon, the iron is coated with a layer 
of oxide of iron or manganese, or else is enclosed in a 
box with the oxide and maintained at a high tempera- 
ture to burn out the carbon. After four to six hours 
the iron is sufficiently decarbonized to permit the ad- 
hesion of the tin. 

After this procedure the iron is cleaned with dilute 
sulphuric acid to which is added a small amount of 
blue vitriol. It is then immersed in molten tin, or, if 
the interior of the vessel is to be coated, molten tin 
with a little sal ammoniac is vigorously rubbed over the 
surface. It is preferable to heat the iron before apply- 
ing the tin. 





_— 
~-o.> 


WE OWE A DEBT TO THE WORLD. 


Just because you don’t get a dun on the first of 
every month, don’t forget that you owe this old world 
of yours a lot more than you owe anybody else. You 
can't even pay this debt no matter how hard you try, 
but you can do something toward keeping the interest 


down. 
“#2 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Repairs for Bay State Warm Air Heater. 
From Carr Hardware Company, Ames, Iowa. 


Kindly let us know where we can obtain repairs for 
the Bay State Warm Air Heater manufactured by the 
Barstow Stove Company. 

Ans.—Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 654 
West Twelfth Street, Chicago, and the Barstow Stove 
Company, which is located in Providence, Rhode 


Island. 
Button Pliers. 

From Anderson and Son, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Please advise where we can obtain button pliers. 

Ans.—Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2130 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, and Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett and Company, State Street Bridge, 
Chicago. 

Underfeed Warm Air Heater. 

From McDaniel-Kirkpatrick Hardware Company, 

City, Arkansas. 

We would like to know who makes an underfeed 
warm air heater. 


Forrest 


Ans.—Sprague Foundry and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Wire Tacks. 
From F. Prairie, 3424 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Can you tell me who makes tinned or galvanized 
wire tacks? 

Ans.—American Steel and Wire Company, 20 
South La Salle Street; Grand Crossing Tack Com- 
pany, East 79th and South Chicago Avenue; and In- 
terstate Iron and Steel Company, 38 South Dearborn 


Street, all Chicago. 
Stocks and Dies. : 
From Roland Coleman, 44 South Monroe Street, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Please advise who makes the Butterfield Stocks and 
Dies. 

Ans.—Butterfield and Company, Derby Line, Vet 
mont. 
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1,257,980. Corner-Bead. Norris Elmore Clark, Plain- 
ville, Conn. Filed July 30, 1913. 

1,258,011. Animal-Trap. Rutherford B. James, Flls- 
worth, Ill. Filed Dec. 7, 1914. 

1,258,016. Cotter-Pin-Extracting Tool. Evert Kepner, 
Kokomo, Ind. Filed Oct. 4, 1917. 

1,258,025. Churn-Dasher. Steave Shirley Lilley, Francis, 
Okla. Filed Apr. 12, 1917. 

1,258,035. Can-Opener. William M. Moore, Newark, 
Ohio. Filed Aug. 16, 1917. 

1,258,040. Camping-Stove. John N. Peaslee, St. Paul, 
Minn. Filed Mar. 2, 1917. 

1,258,049. Roasting-Pan. Cora A. Sanborn, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Filed Aug. 18, 1916. 

1,258,053. Hammer. Laroy S. Starrett, Athol, Mass. 
Filed Aug. 2, 1915. 

1,258,070. Combination Hammer and Tool-Holder. Wil- 


liam F. Wilson, Denver, Colo. Filed Feb. 12, 1917. 
_ 1,258,080. Corner-Shield for Building-Siding. Thomas 
F. Adams, Beatrice, Nebr., assignor to Beatrice Steel Tank 
Manufacturing Company, Beatrice, Nebr. Filed July 28, 1916 
1,258,095. Churn-Dasher. Thomas C. New Wa 
verly, Tex. Filed Sept. 7, 1916. 
_ 1,258,110. Ash-Pan. Mary 
Kans. Filed May 16, 1917. 
_ 1,258,122. Combined Handle Attachment and Name-Plate 
lor Electrically-Heated Instruments. Frank Kuhn and Jay 
\. Hand, Detroit, Mich., assignors to American Electrical 


Davis, 


S. Gordon, McFarland, 


Heater Company, Detroit, Mich. Filed Jan. 25, 1917. 
_ 1,258,124. Combination Knife and Scissors Sharpener 
Fred O. Lake, Washington, D. C. Filed Apr. 7, 1917. 


1,258,132. Latching Mechanism. William D. Martin and 
Henry Schrik, Chicago, Ill. Filed June 9, 1917. 
; 1.258,150, Pocket-Knife. Schrade, 
N.Y. Filed June 28, 1917. 


1,258,170. 


New York, 


George 


Revolver and Cartridge-Clip. Joseph H. Wes- 


son, Springfield, Mass., assignor to Smith & Wesson, Spring- 

held, Mass. 
1,258,202. 

Conn. 


Filed Aug. 15, 1917. 
Hacksaw-Frame. 
Filed Aug. 28, 1917. 


John Donnelly, Branford, 
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1 258,213 


Victor H. H. Grothkopf, 


lishing Apparatus 
Chicago, IIL, assignor of one-third to Frank Jonas, Chicago, 


Il. Filed Aug. 6, 1914. 
1,258,234. 
Filed June 1], 
1,258, 2833 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


1,258,319, 


Door-Fastener. Clark McKee, Afton, lowa. 


1917. 

Gun-Muzzle Protector. 
Filed Sept. 28, 1917. 

Sliding-Door Stop. Samuel S. Crawford, But- 


W eyand, 


Christian 


ler, Pa. Filed Jan. 13, 1917. 

1,258,332. Step-Ladder. Durward B. Hampton, St. 
Helena, Cal. Filed Sept. 22, 1916. 

1,258,361. Automatic Monkey-Wrench. Joseph IP. Ruf- 
feno, Opelousas, La. Filed May 29, 1917. 

1,258,378. Firearm. Giuseppe Testa, New York, N. Y., 
assignor to Isidore Orlando De Pass, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Aug. 13, 1917. 

L258 381. Ratchet-Wrench Henry Russell Webb, Jr. 


East Orange, N. J., assignor of one-half to Louis red George 
and one-fourth to Morris Steigler, Newark, N. J. Filed Apr. 
12, 1917 

1,258,396. Combined 
plin, Little Valley, N. Y. Filed Mar. &, 1917. 

1,258,451. Automatic Spring for Doors and Gates. 
Pezdir, North Chicago, Il. Continuation of application 


Knife and Wrench Tint Cham 
‘rank 
filed 


Oct. 4, 1916. This application filed June 7, 1917. 
1,258,503. Pot-Lid Lifter karl M. Tritle, ‘Tacoma, 
Wash. Filed July 26, 1916. 


1258526. Wrench. Liborio ¢ Bonelli, San Antonio, 


Filed Mar. 9, 1917. 


1,258,551. Weed-lxterminator. 


Tex 
lemming, 


Joseph J 


Boone, Iowa. Filed Novy. 16, 1916. 

1,258,575. Adjustable-Tension Saw-Gage. Thomas N, 
Jordan, Jr., Mobile, Ala. Filed Feb, 24, 1917 

1,258,589. Spring-Catch. . Elam H. Martin, Narvon, Pa. 
riled Sept. 22, 1916. 

1,258,596. Washing-Machine. John A. Minger, Bern, 
Kans. Filed Apr. 4, 1917. 

1,258,598. Wire-Fence Clamp. Thurman H. Monteith, 


Greenfield, Miss., assignor of two-thirds to S. Grantham and 
J. M Stubblefield, Greentield, Miss. Filed May 29, 1917 

1,258,624. Gate-Latch. Lafe Swank, Anderson, Ind., as- 
signor to Dwiggins Wire Fence Company, Anderson, Ind. 
Filed Mav 14, 1917. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








OPPOSITION TO INCREASE OF STEEL 
PRICES DEVELOPS AMONG LEADERS 
OF TRADE. 


A somewhat peculiar condition of affairs is mani- 
fested in the reported opposition within the trade to 
an increase of steel prices for the period after March 
3ist. leaders of the trade are said to have taken the 
stand that manufacturers who are unable to make a 
profit on given products at prevailing prices should 
give up the unprofitable products and leave them to be 
produced by the makers who are able to make some- 
thing out of them at present prices. 

Stability is desired more than an increase in prices 
and it is probable the trade representatives in the con- 
ference will lay stress upon a request that whatever 
prices are agreed upon be continued in effect for the 
balance of the year. The trade has been greatly 
handicapped during the past month by the uncertainty 
due to the question about future level of prices, and 
it hopes above everything else to eliminate that factor. 

The attitude of the leading steel men toward an in- 
crease in price was disclosed at the recent steel con- 
ference, when some plate manufacturers made a plea 
for an increase in plate prices on the ground that they 
were unable to make a profit. Those who oppose an 
increase declared that, since there is no shortage in 
plate production, the manufacturers who found it 
impossible to make a profit, should devote their plants 
to the production of other materials, such as tin plate, 
tubular goods and other products sorely needed by the 
(Government. [Estimates presented at the conference 
placed the over-production of plates at 1¢0,000 tons a 
month, 

If the Government program for the reconstruction 
of the railroads is fully carried out, it is probable the 
full plate capacity of the trade would be required. In 
the face of this condition the fact remains that the 
immediate future probably will see a scramble for plate 
orders. The leaders of the trade want to avoid such a 
development and to co-ordinate the production of steel 
in other directions as far as is practicable. 

In spite of their opposition, it is probable some of 
the larger producers will have to make a stand for in- 
creases in some products in order to meet the demands 
of the small producers. Several branches of the trade 
in which the small producers are important factors 
have lost money steadily at the existing prices, and 
some relief for them if production is to be maintained 
is inevitable. 

STEEL. 

While some market observers profess to see in the 
prospective iron and steel prices settlement at Wash- 
ington a deterrent influence to market activity, some 


sales managers in close touch with the situation cannot 





sce that the impending decision is much of a factor. 
If buyers were waiting for the price settlement in order 
to buy, their natural course at this time would be one 
of sounding the market, so as to have a measure of 
the influence of the price decision when made, but as 
a matter of fact they are not sounding the market to 
any extent, except as they really do buy without wait- 
ing for the decision. 

While the conference between the War Industries 
Board and the producers took place Wednesday of this 
week, it is regarded as probable that official announce 
ment of the War Industry Board’s decision, with the 
necessary approval of the President, will hardly be 
made until practically the end of the month. 

\s a matter of fact, sellers are showing much more 
interest in this matter than buyers. That is because 
there is little likelihood of a change either way in 
prices, the doubt being as to the length of time for 
which prices will be extended. The latter point does 
not interest buyers greatly as if they bought it would 
be for carly delivery only. Sellers, on the other hand, 
are interested in the prices being extended as long as 
possills. Evidently they consider they have more to 
gain than to lose by such action. 


COPPER. 

The copper market is proceeding quietly under the 
producer's committee's supervision, in regard to dis- 
tribution of available metal. Production is only slowly 
recuperating from the adverse effects of the extraor- 
dinary conditions ruling during the past winter, but 
the continued favorable progress of spring weather will 
soon be felt in a material improvement. 

So far only little metal is available to consumers out- 
side of plants, working on war requirements, and ac- 
tivity at the peace trades is curtailed. 

The labor problem at the mines and refineries is also 
still a source of trouble as it is hard to replace skillful 
men, who were taken by the army draft, and, be- 
sides, the attractive wages paid by the war industries 
are constantly drawing away labor from the mines. 
Thus producers are having a hard task to bring up 
copper production to capacity and many experts have 
voiced the opinion that the only solving of the prob- 
lem would be reached by a higher copper price, which 
would result in better working,capacity. 

TIN. 

The new English ordér that no permit for the ex- 
ports of tin from the United Kingdom will be granted 
for one month, has made the situation for the .\meri- 
can consumer more complicated, as the arrival of I-ng- 
lish tin has at different times helped to bridge over 4 
grave scarcity of Straits and Banca tin. As shipments 
of Banca from Batavia are delayed under the contro- 
versy with Holland for the use of Dutch ships. this 
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source of supplies offers also little prospect for relief. 


The situation is firm under these circumstances and 
spot metal is hardly available except at a limited ton- 
nage. It is nominally quoted at 86 cents, but anxious 
consumers do not worry about the price as long as they 
can locate the metal. 


LEAD. 

No changes of importance have taken place in the 
lead market during the week. A considerable numbet 
of buyers continue to mark time in the belief that 
larger supplies resulting from increased production 
will have the effect of pulling down prices. Sellers, on 
the other hand, are not yielding to this expectation and 
remain firm in their quotations. 


SOLDER. 
There have been no changes in the market for 
XXX Guar- 


Commercial, 4% & 4, 45 


solder, the prices remaining as follows: 
anteed, 144 & %, 48% cents; 
cents; and Number 1 Plumbers’, 41% cents. 


SPELTER. 
The St. Louis spelter market is dull and easier, and 
is practically without feature, as there is no demand, 
The 


difficulty is securing cars for the shipment of spelter 


and sellers are finding it difficult to make sales. 


continues to be as acute as ever, and while shipments 
are being made in some directions, the buying is great- 
ly restricted by the traffic situation. 

Local buyers are practically out of the market, and 
there is littke demand from any source. Zinc ore con 
tinues weak. 

Receipts of spelter at this point for the week were 
much smaller than those for the preceding week, and 
they were less than two-thirds as large as the ship- 
ments, although the latter were only a little more than 
one-half as large as the shipments for the preceding 
week, 

Prime Western has sold in New York during the 
early part of the week at 7.37'2c for March and 7.45¢ 
St. Louis for April, May and June, and grade C on a 
guaranteed analysis at 4c higher. Brass special, which 
was being pressed for sale in one or two directions, 
has been privately sold at cut prices, and is now stead- 
ier. It is believed that a large part of the selling lately 
was of a forced character, and represented the neces- 
sity of turning spelter into money. Consuming de- 
mand is not up to much but it can at least be said to be 
an improvement on what we have been going through 
lately. 

TIN PLATE. 

The demand for stock items of tin plate is more 
active. A decrease of $4.00 per box has occurred in 
coke plates, cokes, 180 pounds, 20x28, now being 
quoted at $18.30 per box, instead of $22.30 per box. 


SHEETS. 
The shipping situation as to sheet bars has improved 
very little. There is much more trouble about shipping 
semi-finished steel than anything else. Nearly all the 
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sheet mills that draw bars from the outside are com- 
plaining, and most of them are running their mills just 
as they receive steel, usually closing before the end of 
the week through having used up all their steel and 
then making a fresh start the next week, more com- 
monly on Tuesday than Monday. 


OLD METALS. 
The chief production of scrap at the present time is 
Shell steel 
being produced at the rate, probably, of between 200,- 


in connection with shell manufacture. is 
000 and 300,000 gross tons a month, which means the 
production of 75,000 to 100,000 tons of scrap and dis- 
card steel, which stays right at the works where pro- 
duced unless sold for forging or rolling, while the 
monthly output of turnings and other scrap at shell fac- 
tories probably equals or exceeds 100,000 tons a month. 
It seems, however, that the great bulk of this material 
is disposed of direct, by various contracts between 
producer and consumer, and the scrap market sees very 
little of the material. 

llow the steel mills could get along as well as they 
have in the past few months, with scarcely anything 
being done in the scrap market, has been more or less 
of a puzzle in some quarters, but the considerations 
The 


mills,as a whole are not as short of scrap as would be 


mentioned above throw some light on the matter. 
supposed. Those having no plate mills, and not pro- 
ducing much shell steel, must necessarily be very short, 
however. 

Wholesale dealers’ 


trict, which may be considered nominal, are as follows: 


quotations in the Chicago dis- 


Old steel axles, $42.42; old iron axles, $42.42; steel 
springs, $31.25; Number 1 wrought iron, $31.25; Num 
ber 1 cast iron, $27.00 to $27.50, all net tons. Prices 
for non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: 
cents; lead, 


Light copper, 19 cents; light brass, 114 


54 cents; zine, 5 cents; cast aluminum, 21 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

Ixxtreme shortage of both steel-making and foundry 
iron is still the outstanding feature in the pig iron mar 
ket and the conviction is growing steadily that the 
(sovernment must exercise greater control over tron 
production and distribution in accordance with war 
needs. The demand for basic continues to pile up in 
all directions. last furnace interests are disappointed 
in the slow improvement being made in the railroad 
situation. Curtailed production greatly has increased 
costs of operation and it is evident that interesting 
figures will be shown in this connection to the war in 
dustries board preliminary to the forthcoming price 
fixing program. 

In the Buffalo district conditions have reached the 
point where there is no iron to be had. Only one pro 
ducer sold any iron during the past days and this was 
a small amount. [urthermore, this interest 1s soon to 
retire from the market on account of its soldup con 
dition. Inquiry continues but furnaces are compelled 
to turn down their oldest customers. The majority of 
the inquiries are for 2,000 to 3,000-ton lots. The most 
persistent inquiry is for third and fourth quarter de 


livery. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 


is the only 





METALS. 

PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.... 33 
Southern Pdy., No.2... 22 
_ eeeapmenen 33 30 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per Box 
BON oc cocccesscsees 516 20 
18 15 


1 secccccccevceces 


14220.........- 
ime 14220... .cceeee 





% 2028... eceesseeees+ +36 30 
20528. 2.0... ceeeeees 40 20 
Pe DOEBB. ccocccccccccccs 43 10 
IIe DED eccccccesccccess 46 00 
COKE PLATES 
Cokes, 180 Ibs....... seuss $18 30 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 18 50 
Cokes, 2141be.......1C 20x28 18 90 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 20 50 





45 
50 
55 
65 





Bt, BOB. ccnccees per 100 lbs. #6 2s 
ING. 23=26.. cecccces per 100 Ibs. 
Oe 26.2 eccceee -per 100 Ibe. 6 33 
BE@s Blocecceccceces per 100 lbs. 6 40 
Bo Bec cccccccccee per 100 lbs. 6 45 


GALVANIZED 


No. 16......+.+-+--per 100 Ibs.$ 6 95 
No, 18-20..........per 100lbs. 7 10 
No, 22-24.......+--Der 1001bs. 7 25|p 


No. 26.....++++++--perl00lbs. 7 40 
No, 27.......++++--perl00lbs. 7 50 
No. 28.........+..-per 1001 bs. 7 70 
No. 30........--+.--Der 1001bs. 8 20 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


No. 27.........+-- per 100i bs. 9 90 
No. 28.........+-- per 1001bs, 10 00 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


: * No 25-26...... 9 35 
“ “ ee 9 40 
“ * —- No. 28......... 9 50 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 


SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed § & 4. .per Ib. 484c 
Commercial § & $....... 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... ‘ si}e 


SPELTER 


EEE 


SHEET ZINC. 


Cam lets. cccccccccccccccccce 
Lees than Cask lots. .§22 50 to $23 00 


COPPER. 


4 


Copper sheet, base ....006-s00+s31§C 


eee eee eee een eeee 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


per 100 Ibs.$10 25 
per 100 lbs. 10 50| Hollow. 


Nominal 
Nominal 


HARDWARE. 





Cc 

ix 

cnc cntnanenasdt ie 
aie PING. ccccccccccccccecoccs®O 





Bartonis.....ssse eeeeeeeeee 


No. 3 Handled 
No. 1050 Handled... . 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 


Plambs..ccccccccccccccccse+20% per gro. 
AMMUNITION. 


Caps, Percassion—per 1,000, 
y. L., Waterproof, 1-108. seer - 


recesses a 


Shells, Loaded— 
fended with Boss Powder.... 32% 


Mgczecescccccccsccsccseeds 


Winchester 7- -8 gauge.. 


L.&R. Orange Extra Sporting 
L. & R. Orange, aoe Sporting 
4-lb. canister 


Per 100 Ibe. 


Wood's Sasoth No. 20. . invine ae 
- No 22-24......9W 


L. & R. Orange, wh Sporting 
Hercules ‘‘E. C.” and “a 


Hercules“ E. C.,"" kegs 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"" $-kegs 
“Infallible,”” 25 can 

22 00 


100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $12 75 


—_ Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye venetian 
canisters... oe 1 00 | 


4 70 to” AY ag wend 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs..... 





Board and Paper, up to -17cper Ib. 
aw’. 18c per lb. ber doz... 





Post Hole. 


Ship. 


Sne’ 





| Harness. 


*32 Scratch. 
%| No. 1 handled per doz. 
| No. IS, socket ban'id. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade... .. 32 No. 7 Stanley , 
Smokeless Leader Grade..... ooae 

ee Powder 


Peasadennauenentll 


| 
Nise ChabesssssssesssssesB2 | Boy's Hondled. 
32%| Niagara. 


Broad. 


Per 1,000. . 


5 75 
00 Pelouze... 


| Clothes. 








Digwell, 8-inch 
Iwan’s Post Hole and WVell.. 


Vaughan’s, 4 to9-in.. 


Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. 


a eB . — Sehearees 


ad | The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
are the base prices. 
| 34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
4 toS5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 


-$feperib. See WHO. 000-- 
Ib. — 
Jalvanized Steel. } bu. 
+e. $800 $11 50 


seeeee Coe eee eeeeeeee 


per doz. $12 50 
_per doz. 10 25 


at ie with or without screw.. 


per doz. $0 50 


). 
per doz.$19 0¢ 


ee eeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 


eee eens 





Double Bitted (without handles). 


Wye s Natl. Blue, 3$ to 44 
per doz. 17 50 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 


11 25) Pounds..... 16 20 
“$3 00 630 730 9°00 


BALANCES, SPRING. 
eccccccccccccesescesst0% 


Pinck or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 


-per doz. 10 00 


1 bu. 


High Grade 


eee eee eee ee 


oe 





No. 7 Commen 
No. 1 Triumph.....- 


BEATERS. 


No. 17 Tinned S 


No. 18 Spring 
No. 10 Preston 








8 9 10 
Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 


BELLS. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base doz. 


New Saag Automatic. . 


-in. Old Gamer Bell, any. 
-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. . . 
34. -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. . 


eee eee eee ee ee 


eee ee ee 


Miscellaneous. 


Church and School. steel alloys... 


40 
$. 


BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
ang petniakthivneaek oneal On 


a ‘plated 






Jenning’ s Pattern 
Ford's Car and Machine 











eeeeee 





Standard Double Cut. 
German Pattern 


Ce eee eee eeeee 


Seem eee eee ee 


73 
2 25 3°00 400 5 50 


BEVELS, TEE 
Stanley's, rosewood handle, new 
Nets 


Ter ee ee eee eee eee eee 





x 
Ri) list, $22 | 
Large o Se 





oeeeee 


eeesesoreerer® 


eeeeeeeee 


oeeee 





